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Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 



During the summer of 1973, approximately 3200 youth in the United 
States participated in the third year of the Youth Conservation Corps (YCC) 
Pilot Program. As in the previous two years, the Institute for Social 
Research at the University of Michigan has had a role in evaluating the 
overall effectiveness of the YCC program from the point of view of the 
participants.! In addition, the role was expanded this year to include 
the development of a computerized system for the rapid feedback to camp 
staffs of the data provided by enrol lees during the first two weeks of 
camp. The use of this system was part of an experiment to determine 
whether such information is helpful to camp staffs in managing their camps. 
This experiment is described in Chapter Six. In the present chapter, we 
describe the objectives of the YCC program and the design of our research 
to evaluate the attainment of these objectives. 

The legislation establishing the YCC (P.L. 92~597) lists three pur- 
poses for the program. It should provide (l) "... ga i nfu 1 employment during 
the summer months or American youth, representing all segments of society," 
in the healthful outdoor atmosphere,.." (2) [provide] "an opportunity for' 
understanding and appreciation of the Nation's natural environment and 
heritage," and (3) "further the development and maintenance of the natural 
resources of the United States by the youth, upon whom wi 1 1 fall the ulti- 
mate responsibility for maintaining and managing these resources for the 
Ameri can people," 

These three objectives were further refined in a supplement to the 
Memorandum of Understanding between the Departments of Interior and Agri- 
culture. These are presented below. 

To accompl Ish -the purpose of the Law, the Departments will stress 
th ree equally i mpo r t a n t ob j ec t i ves : 

(1) Accomplish needed conservation work on public lands. 

(2) Provide gainful employment for 1 5- th rough- 1 8-yea r-o 1 d 
males and females from all social, economic, ethnic and 
rac ia 1 class i f I cat ions . 



R. Marans, B. Driver, and J. Scott, Youth and the Environment: An Eva luati 
of the 1971 Youth Conservation Corps' ! ~ ~ 

J. Scott, B. Driver, and R. Marans, Toward Environmental Understa nding: An 
Evaluation of the 1972 Youth Conservation Corps . ^ 
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(3) Develop an understanding and appreciation in partici- 
pating youths of the nation's natural environment and 
her i tage . 

These objectives will be accomplished in a manner that will provide the 
youth with an opportunity to acquire increased self-dignity and self- 
discipline, better work with and relate with peers and- supervisors, and 
build lasting cultural bridges between youth from various social, ethnic, 
racial, and economic backgrounds. 



ANALYSIS STRATEGY 

By agreement with the sponsoring agencies, the institute's evaluation 
has focused on assessjng the impact of the program on the enrol lees (objec- 
tives 2, 3, and the objectives implied in the paragraph following number 
three), as opposed to measuring enrollee impact on the environment. In 
addition to measuring degree to which these objectives were attained, we 
have tried to account for differences in attainment by relating various 
measures of enrollee and camp characteristics to the outcome measures. 
This approach to the research is s umma r i zed ,.be 1 ow in the table of constructs. 

In trying to explain cUM.e rences in attainment, we have employed a 
three-step analytic procedure. The predictor measures are divided into 
three groups. The first set includes characteristics of enrollees such as 
their sex, race, etc. As a set they are used to predict an outcome (satis- 
faction, knowledge, etc.). This is done by Including them all in a multi- 
variate analysis which attempts to explain variation in the outcome variable. 
The particular analysis technique is called Multiple Classification Analysis 
(MCA). It is a form of multiple regression with a few addiTional advantages. 
Unlike linear regression, MCA can handle both continuous variables (such 
as age) and discrete variables (such as race) at the same time. Thus the 
technique is highly appropriate for analyzing the YCC data. For any analysis, 
the-output of MCA includes a measure of the amount of variance that can be 
accounted for in the outcome variable, e.g., Corps member satisfaction. This 
measure is referred to as the Multiple R-squared. The output also includes 
two statistics for each of the pred i c to r b r' exp 1 ana to ry variables in the set. 
One is eta, a measure of the predictive power of the measure taken by itself, 
and the other is beta, a measure of the predictive power of the measure when' 
the other measures are taken into account. The concept of "taking into 
account" or "controlling for other variables" is very important. Sometimes 
apparent differences are associated with a measure, but they disappear when 
another factor is "taken into account." 

Characteristics of enrollees are considered first, because they repre- 
sent the "given" the unchangeabl es with which YCC must work. Thus the 
first analytic question asks whether there are differences in satisfaction 
or learning which are associated with differences insex, race, grade in 
school, or other background measures. Having answered this question, a 
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RESEARCH ON THE YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS PROGRAH 
1971 - 1973 
CONSTRUCTS 



PREDICTORS 



I. Organizational Characteristics (Cliapter 3) 

A. Objective - camp types, programs 
and settings; aggregate camper 
characteristics 

B. Perceived - camper-staff inter- 
personal relations and partici- 
pation; ratings of camp and 
program components 

*" C. Data Feedback Process (Chapter 6) 

II. Individual Characteristics (Chapter 2) 

A. Demographics and Background 

B. Verbal Ability 



EVALUATION CRITERIA (QUTCQNES) 

III. Environmental Education • Formal Learni 
■ (Chapter 5) 

''"IV. Perceived Learnings (chapter ^) 
, A. Ecology 

B. Use of tools 

C. Working with others - peers, 
co-workers, people of different 
racial -ethnic backgrounds 

V. Perceived Value of Learnings for Home 
Environment (Chapter k) 

VI. Satisfaction/Worthwhileness of Summer 
Experience (Chapter 1|) 



Added in 1973 Program Evaluation 



second one is asked of the data: do any camp characteristics account for 
differences which the characteristics of indivi'duals do not? In this 
second step, the camp characteristics and enrol lee characteristics are 
considered simultaneously. This helps separate out the real causal fac- 
tors; from the apparent causal factors. For example, an apparent difference 
between four- and eight-week camps could be associated with the types of 
campers who attend the four-week sessions vs. those who attend the eight- 
vveek sessions. In such a case, the most reasonable interpretation of the 
differences would be to say that it is the types of enrollees in th^ partic 
ular camp that makes the difference, not the length of session. 

A third set of measures that are examined are the characteristics of 
the camp environment that are derived from average enrol lee ratings of 
factors such as quality of staff, quality of interpersonal relations 
between campers and staff, and enrol lee participation in camp decision- 
making. • 



THE SOURCE OF DATA 

The data for this report were collected in self-completed tests and 
questionnaires designed and printed by the Institute and administered to 
groups of enrollees in each camp by the camp staff. There were three 
separate sessions. (l) A pretest of environmental knowledge was given 
within the first three days of camp. (2) During the first part of the 
second week of camp, a questionnaire on staff-camper relations and camper 
participation in camp governance plus a short test of verbal skills were 
given. Finally, (3) during the last week of camp two instruments were 
filled out by enrollees: a post-test of environmental knowledge and a 
questionnaire asking for their assessment of camp quality and their self- 
assessment of how much they had learned in the several learning areas. 
Care was taken to protect the confidentiality of respondents; a code was 
used to match up the different instruments provided by each respondent. ^ 
All of the instruments were returned to the Institute for computer pro- 
cess i ng . 

In addition to responses from Corps members, information was collected 
through mail questionnaires sent to camp directors and from site visits 
made to 17 of the camps by the research staff. This information was used 
in analyzing enrollees' responses to the program. Before the camps opened, 
an invent6ry for each camp was assembled. This included information on 
dates of operation, size, agency sponsorship, residential character, and 
sex of Corps members. These variables were also used in analyzing enrollees 
responses . 



The code was a combination of birthdate and number of brothers and sisters. 
This was a bad choice. A number of youth did not give the same birthdate on 
all four of the questionnaires (the year of birth was the most frequent prob 
lem). Also, the number of siblings sometimes changed in the course of the 
summer.. We think now that this Is not a good way to achieve the goal of con 
fidentiality, given the re suiting probl ems this method gene ra tes . 
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This report on our findings is presented in the following chapters. 
Chapter 2 describes the young people who participated in the program and 
Chapter 3 describes the characteristics of the camps Li.ey attended. Chapter 
li describes their satisfaction with the program, their impressions of the 
quantity and quality of the work accomplished, and their feelings about 
how much they learned during the summer. Chapter 5 describes the Environ- 
mental Knowledge test and the performance of enrol lees on the test. Chapter 
6 describes the data feedback experiment. Finally, Chapter 7 summarizes 
our findings and presents some recommendations for the future. 
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Chapter 2 
CHARACTERISTICS OF CORPS MEMBERS 



This chapter describes a number of characteristics of thC' young peo- 
ple who participated In the 1973 Youth Conservation Corps (YCC) . The 
data provide a partial answer to the question of whether or not the program 
has been open to young people of all social, economic, and racial back- 
grounds. The measures are used in later chapters In analyzing differences 
in enrollee response to various aspects of the program. 

The legislation establishing the YCC stipulated that, "The Corps shall 
be open to youth of both sexes and youth of all social, economic, and racial 
classifications..." In the first two years of the program, we concluded 
that participants in the program represented a reasonable cross-section of 
teenagers throughout the United States. However, there was some degree of 
under-representat Ion of girls. Blacks, and youth from very large cities. 

In 1973 the percentage of girls In the program was much larger than in 
either of the previous years. Table 2-1 shows the data. In the first year 
of the program one-third of the participants were girls. This increased to 
42 percent In 1972 and In 1973 almost one-half (48 percent) were female. 
The 1973 figure Is almost identical to the percentage of 15-19 year old 
females In the nation as a whole. 

The data on family income show that there was a broad range of economic 
backgrounds represented in YCC„ A four category distribution of 1973 family 
income for YCC and for all "pr I many., f ami 1 i es" In the U.S. in 1972 is shown 
In Table 2-1.1 A comparison of the two distributions suggests that YCC over- 
represents the income categories between $5,000 and $15,000 and under-repre- 
sents the extremes on either side of this range. Assuming that the overall 
range would shift upward with 1S73 Census data and that the range would be 
even higher for families with l4-l8 year-old children, we estimate that only 
the oyer $15,000 category is seriously under-represented. We conclude that 
YCC did Indeed attract participants from a broad range of economic backgrounds, 
although teenagers from the wealthier families were less likely than others 
to part I cl pate . 



Exact comparisons with national Income distributions are difficult; data for 
1973 are not yet available from the Bureau of the Census; and even then, the 
standard tables which are produced do not present the relevant tabular break- 
downs. The appropriate reference group would be families whl'ch had a teenage 
child between the ages of 14 and 18. The closest comparison we can make Is 
with the 1972 Income distribution for all "primary families." For this group ' 
the median income was $10,8l5; interpolating from the trend line of annual In- 
creases in income, we estimate that this might hcsve risen to $11,500 by summer 
of 1973. For the group with teenage children, we would project a median income 
in excess of $12,000 for those families where the age of the head is 35-54--old 
enough to have teenage children. This figure is somewhat higher than Che median 
family Income of $10,990 for the 1973 enrol lees. 

-7- 
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Table 2-1 



Ciiaraateristias of Corps Members 
(percentage distributions of corps members responding during the 
summers of 1971 , 1972, and 1973) ' 

All U.S., Age YCC 

15-19 1970^ 1971 1972 1973 



Sex of Corps Members 



Mai p 




63 


c Q 




Fema 1 c 






44 




Total % and (N) 


100 


100 


100 


100 






(2300) 


(3188) 


(3032) 


Race and Ethnic Background 










Whi te 


81 


' 83 


82 


80 


Black 


13 


9 


7 


7 


American Indian 




k 


6 


5 


Spanish surname 


5 


1 


3 


5 


Others (including Oriental) 


I 


2 


2 


•) 


Total % and (N) 


100 


100 


100 


100 






(2275) 


(3120) 


(3027) 



Place of Res idence 



Large c i ty of more than 

500,000 people 
Mediu m s iz e ci ty of 100,000 

to SOOTOOO people 
Suburb of med i um or large city f^^^^ 
Smal 1 cl ty of 25,000 to 100,000 Available 

people 

Smal 1 town of less than 25,000 
peop I e 

Rural area or Indian reservation 
Total % and (N) 



7 


9 


11 (13)^ 


10 


12 


11 (12) 


9 


9 


10 (11) 


17 


17 


18 (17) 


31 


28 


31 (28) 


26 


25 


20 (19) 


100 


100 


100 


(2265) 


(31^)1) 


(2751)3 



^'^Les^» than .5 percent. 

^Percentages arc adjusted to exclude corps members not answering ques- 
tions* More complete data on sample sizes in IS'/l^'^yS appear in the Technical 
Notes Appendix. 



*Census data for all 15^19 year olds in 1970* Sex: Bureau of the Census, 
United States Summary > VoK 1, 1970, pp. 276-277. Roce: Census Report PC(2)-1A. 
See the Technical Notes Appendix for a discussion of the racial breakdown. 

^In 197-'^ data on place of residence and aqo were collected on tin* hack 
paqe of a test of verbal skills administered in the secooil week of camp, Re" 
turns on lliose instruments was much lower tlian for other questionnaires, 

^♦Numbers In parentheses are the percentages baseii on those in 7'"day 
resident la! comps, | o 



Table 2-) (cont. ) 



C}iavact eristics of Corps Members 
(percentage distributions of corps members responding during the 
summers of 1971, 1972, and 1973) 



Fami ly Income ^ 

Under $5,000 
$5,000-9,999 
$10,000-1/^.999 
$15,000 and over 
Don ' t know 

Total % and (N) 



Age 

15 
16 

17 

18 or 19 

Total % and (N) 



School ing Completed 

7th grade 
8th grade 
9th grade 
lOth grade 
1 1 th grade 
12th grade 

Fi rs t year of col lege 
Total % and (N) 



Al 1 Primary^ 
Fami lies 1972- 



19 
27 
27 

7P. 



Not 
Available 



Not 
Available 





YCC 




1 Q 7 1 




1973 


% 


% 


% 


II 


8 


II 


31 


2k 


32 


29 


28 


35 


9A 

CO 


30 


22 


3 


10 




100 


100 


100 


(2098) 


(3211) 


(3256) 


1 


1 


2 


29 


28 


27 


3' 


35 




2/ 


27 


28 


9 


9 


9 


100 


100 


100 


(2288) 


(3167) 


(2783)3 



ft 
2 

17 

3^* 
33 



100 
(2286) 



17 
33 
33 
16 

100 
(3157) 



I 

16 
3'» 
3'» 
15 



100 
(3033) 



*Le5s than .5 percent. 

^Current Population Reports, P-60, No. 90, December, 1973. Toble 28: 
Onto on primary families. 

^The second two columns are based on data provided by enrol lees in 
U of M quostionnal res. In 1973 family Income data were collected by the 
acjenclcs. Oased on these data, the median Income for each of ilie three 
years Is $||,500 In 1971, $11,950 In 1972, ond $10,990 In 1973. 
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On the racial dimension YCC in 1973 had about the same percentage of 
non-v/hites as there are nationally. The 1970 Census shows that 19 percent 
of the 15**19 year olds are non-white, while 20 percent of the YCC partici- 
pants were in this category. However, the representation of particular 
minorities did not reflect the national picture. The percentages of American 
Indian and Oriental youth were larger than the national rates while the 
percentage of Blacks was one-half the national rate (see Table 2-1). 

Another dimension associated witli differences in background is the size 
of the community where on f>nrollee resides during the school year. The 
data are shown in Talii . Over the three years of the program, there has 

been a small shift ger percentage coming from urban areas; as in 

past years, howevc, tho i 1 ees come predominantly from small cities and 

rural areas and not je metropolitan areas. Some of this can be 

attributed to the existence of non- res i den 1 1 a 1 camps which must draw their 
enrol lees from areas near the camps. Twenty-one percent of the campers 
-.attended daycarnps ( non- res i den t i a 1 ) and another 12 percent were in S^day 
residential camps. Since almost all camps are located in rural areas such 
as national forests and parks, one-third of all the campers had to be drawn 
from Uic areas that typically surround the camps. Rarely do such areas in- 
clude large metropolitan centers. When enrollees in 7"day residential camps 
(approximately 2200 of them) are analyzed separately (see Table 2-1, numbers 
in parentheses in 1973 column), the distributions for place of residence shift 
slightly to ';how a larger percentage coming from urban areas. 

A related question is whether this distribution by "place of residence" 
matches the national distribution. Unfortunately, the Census does not use 
" h:' same urbanization measure which we used and we have had difficulty making 
the comparison. Ttule 2-2 presents the data which we do have. Column one 
shows the national distribution for people of all ages, mapping the Census 
data onto our own urbanization measure. Column two shows the distribution 
of YCC youth who were in 7" day residential camps. If one assumes that the 
category "unincorporated parts of urban areas" that is used by Census is 
properly matched with one of the first three categories, then the two dis- 
tributions match fairly closely, with the "small town" category being over- 
represented in YCC at the expense of "rural." 

Mirroring the national picture. Blacks in YCC came mor"* frequently from 
l\)C c I t i es than did whites a 1 mos t one- ha 1 f of all tlie Blacks in tlie res i - 
dential camps came from cities of 100,000 or more. So urbanization gives us 
no clue as to the typo of Black tliat is under- represented in tlie program. 
In summary we find no evidence that there are rural/urban types of youtli who 
were not rep res en t ed in tho program. Inasmuch as this factor is important 
to pfM)[)lo responsible for the program, more accurate census-type information 
wMl have to bv; collt-ctod. 

Unllkr (previous year'^ iire alilo tc^ describe tlio 1973 enrol lot* s as to 
their vcMhii) ai^llity. In order 'o better undorstanti pt? r forinanco of campf^rs 
nn the environmental education tmt, we had camp staffs administer a ic^t 
ot vtMbai 'skills i\[ I fie l)0()inning of camp. Tins is the vocabularly skills 
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Table 2-2 



Place of Beeidenae by Race for 
Enrollees in 7-Day Residential Camps 



Place of Residence 

Large city of more than 

500,000 people 
Medium size city of 

100,000 to '-'^^ n(v ^p|g 
Subu rb of 

c I ty 

Small citv of 25>000 to 

100,000 people 
Sma 1 1 town of less than 

25,000 people 
Rural area or Indian 

reserva t Ion 
Unincorporated parts of 

urban areas 

Total % and (N) 



U.S. Pop, 
AH Ages ' 



YCC 7-Dav Residential 

Black White 
O nly 



Total 



Only 



1 



Camps 

Spanish 
Surname 



16 


13 


23 


12 


18 


12 " 


12 


25 


11 


15 


a 


1 1 


5 


12 


13 


17 


17 


20 


17 


23 


21 


28 


20 


30 


28 


27 


19 


7 


18 


3 


7 


__b 


__b 


__b 


._b 


100 


100 
(1638) 


100 


100 
(1291) 


100 

(7'4) 



U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Statistical Abstract c 
^Not ^ '-^tegory for Census. 



^e U.S. 1973. Table 18. 



^Not 



category for U of M study. 



portion of the General Aptitude Test Battery. The test L.an be thought of as 
a measure of general academic ability, The average academic ability of enrollees 
who had ju5t completed the ninth grade were comparable to the national average. 
But the average of those who had completed the tenth grade and higher was 
considerably above the national norms (by 1/3 to 1/2 standard deviation). What 
this Indicates Is that typical YCC enrol lees--at leas;t those who have completed 
grade 10, 11. or 12--wore academically among the better students In their grode 
level, The i-^licatlons of this point for learning md test performance are 
discussed n ^lapter 5« 

The (• \i .on the characteristics of enrollees are presented because there 
Is a reed valuate how well the program did In meeting the legislative 
rcquM-emerr- — "openness to all." The particular Judgment one makes depends 
on how one ;r-^nks about the Issue. The Congressional Act creating the YCC states 
two thlngs -rrr-ut the population to be served. In the Introduction It says that 
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the gainful employment of "American youth, representing all segments of 
society" is good. Later it stipulates that, "the Corps shall be open to 
youth of both sexes and youth of all social, economic and racial classi- 
fications..." The main criterion appears to be the "openness" of the pro- 
gram to all. We interpret this to mean that youth between the ages of 15 
and 18, of both sexes, and from all backgrounds should feel that the program 
is open to them in the sense that if they are interested in participating, 
and they meet the minimum qualifications, then they have as good a chance 
as any other teenager of being selected to participate. By this interpre- 
tation, the proof of the program's openness does not lie entirely in the 
numbers of different subgroups who are in the program. First of all, there 
is the matter of attractiveness. It is implicit in the program's description 
that a YCC candidate will be Interested in three things: gainful employment 
at the current YCC vv je rate, living and working outdoors, and development 
and maintenance of the nation's natural resources as they are manifested in 
National Forests, National Parks, and public domain lands. But it is doubt- 
ful that these things have universal appeal among all groups of youth. Many 
urban youth may have no desire to spend eight weeks in the woods. Indeed, we 
have talked to some urban Black youth for whom the non-urban environment of 
a National Forest holds little appeal. On a different dimension economics 
we know of one Indinn tribe where many teenagers prefer to work in a nearby 
tourist tow-^ jrier ^han join ^cc because they can earn much more money. 
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election procedure by which some applicants a accepted 
Recruitment procedures varied quite a bit around the 
procedure Involved a YCC representative going to a 
cribing the program in a school assembly. Given the number 
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The point of all this discussion is to underscore the d i f f i cu 1 ty of 
evaluating how "open" a program such as YCC is to youth of all backgrounds- 
and that such a judgment has to consider not only the presence of youth from 
many different backgrounds, but also the extent to which the program was 
made known to all groups, the nature of the program (its appeal, if you will) 
and the requirements laid davn for the selection of participants. 

_ From our perspective, we think the program has done a good job in ob- 
taining the participation of teenagers of both sexes and teenagers from a 
broad spectrum of social, economic, and racial backgrounds. A notable ex- 
ception concerns Black youth. It Is not dear whether this is due to limita- 
tions in recruitment or more simply to a lack of appeal of YCC to these youth. 
As an aside, we find it refreshing to find a federal program which is aimed 
both at middle class Americans as well as various underprivileged or deprived 
groups in society. 



Chapter 3 



I s 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CAMPS 

An important part of our evaluation of the Youth Conservation Corps 
understanding the effects of different camp and program character) st ics on 
corps member responses. In order to present some idea of the types of dif- 
ferences that existed In camps during 1973 and to lay the groundwork for the 
analyses which follow, this chapter will describe a number of camp and p' 
character is tics . 

For purposes of our study, a total of 100 camps are considered. A camp 
in American Samoe and one in Puerto Rico were not included in our inventory. 
Nine of these 100 camps held two consecutive four-week sessions. In the 
discussion to follow, these are considered as single camps. 

Table 3-1 shows some of the characteristics of these camps. About one- 
half (hS) of the camps were conducted by the U,S, Forest Service within the 
Department of Agriculture; the other half (52) were conducted by five different 
Bureaus within the Department of the Interior. Each of the six sponsors con- 
duett approximately the same number of camps as they did In 1972. 

The campc; varied in size from one small camp of five enrol lees in Wyoming 
to a very large operation of 73 enrol lees in California, The mode was a camp 
with 20-30 campers. The length of the summer program was nine weeks in the 
single session camps, although a few camps ran a few weeks shorter or longer. 
In the eight double-session camps each session lasted four weeks. 

About one quarter of the camps were non- res i den t i a 1 . )□ non- res I den t i a I 

camps enrol lees were transported daily from pick-up points near their homes to 

work sites a short distance away. There were two types of residential camps, 
5~day and 7-day. In the former, campers stayed at the camps during the week, 
and returned home on the weekends. Of necessity, these camps drew their en- 
rol lees from communities relatively near the camps. In contrast, enrol lees 
at the :7-day residential camps came for the entire season (with maybe one 
furlough) and came from areas anywhere within the state. Facilities at the 
residential camps varied greatly. Among those used were college campuses, 
boarding schools, ski lodges, army posts, training centers, forrr^r vacation 
resorts, and vvi 1 derness locations. The living accommodations ranged from 
dormitories, cabins, ,ind trailers to tents. 

Eighty-nine of the camps were co-educational. The nisnber of coed camps 
has Incronsed steadily over the three years, starting with one-half of the 
camps ir 1971, increasing to 80 percent in 1972, and to 83 percent in I973, 
Typical V. coed camps had approximately equal numbers of boys and girls. 
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Table 3-1 



Chapcicteristias of Youth Conservation Corps Ccunps - 1072 a>id ID 73 



Number of Camps 



Sponsoring Agency 1 972 1973 

Bureau of Indian Affairs A 6 

Bureau of Land Management 8 

Bureau of Reclamation 6 6 

Bureau o^' Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 19 l8 

National Park Service 13 ]l\ 

Forest Service ^7 ^8 



Sex Compos i t j on 

Coed 78 89 

Gi r 1 s on 1 y 5 4 

Boys on 1 y ] y 



Size of Camps (number of corps members) 



5-1^ 54 

15-20 20 12 

21-29 26 i\] 

30-39 25 25 

AO-50 21 12 

51-73 6 



Duration of Camp Sessions 

k weeks 12 9 

5-7 weeks ^ ^ 
8 weeks / 8 weeks > 85 9I 

9-10 weeks J J 



Type o f Crimp 



Re^idenii.il - 5 d^'Jy 
Residential * 7 day 
Non- res i den t i a ) 



52 
18 
26 



19 
53 
28 



^fxcludes ri ccr-^D in American Samoa and one in Puerto Rico. Camps wIMt two 
(.. nsecu t i vc Fcur-woek sessions are considered as single camps. 

'^0 
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We discussed earlier the distribution of minorities in the overall pro- 
gram. A related issue is the extent to which minorities were distributed 
within the many camps. Table 3-2 shows the data. The ^ lc . ic that . iised 

idble 3 ■■ 

l':'i'c;'nta^;e of White t^KVoLL^n' in Cc-ra 
Percent White Number oF Camps 



20-39 
i»0-59 
60-79 
80-89 
90-9^ 



5 
9 

23 

33 



95-100 ,5 

is the percentage of enrol lees in a camp who identified themselves as White 
(as opposed to American Indian, Blacl<, Spanish surname, Oriental, or "other") 
The relevant question is this: in how many of the camps was there a sufficient 
number of youth of . different racial bacl<ground to mal<e cultural exchange 
possible? There is no single fraction which is a cutting point; too much de- 
pends on the MuiLicular individuals involved. But we can say that only 7 
camps were entirely without minorities, and another eight had only one person 
ot a minority background. So, in most of the camps we think there was at least 
the opportunity for cultural exchange. 

Camper Ratings of the Staff . Enrol lees were asked to rate the staff in 
their camp on five different dimensions. The ratings scale had five points 
ranging from exce'lent to poor. The questions are shown in Figure 3-1, alonq 
with the overage camp- level ratings. 

Overall, the camp ratings are very high, indicating that the enrollees had 
considerable respect for the quality of the staff in their camp. Comparisons 
of the 1973 data with the 1972 .data are interesting. All of the 1973 ratinqs 
are somewhat higher. Rating, of the staff as work leaders and or. their commit- 
ment to YCC are not much higher (10 percent of a standard deviation). But on 
Items C-E--concern and knowledge of the environment and ability to help you 
learn about the env i ronmen t-- the ratings are all 1//, of a standard deviation 
higher in 973. This suggests that a greater effort may have been made in 
U/3 to select staff for their environmental awareness and concern. Of course 
some of the differences between the two years could be a 1 1 r i bu tal? 1 e to the 
fact that a different set of campers did the ratings. However, it is certain- 
ly reasonable that camp directors would have learned from tl-- 197? season some 
of the charactori-uics that make for tho best staff, and wo.Jd have been able 
to make bfit^r selections the foil ow i r ) g year, 

Cnrollees were olso .v,kcd to rot- other aspects of the program, including 
various ospoctr, of the environmental eJucalion proc)ram» tfie cniallty of their 
fellow-corps members, the coo rd I n.> t i ru- between work and educ.iion, the quality 
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Figure 3" 1 



C'M^ip Mean uCijvei' ^-f uunper Ratiyi;,- '/ thtri SLafJ' 

Here are some questions about how you would rate specific parts of the Youth 
Conservation Corps, 



How would you rate the Regular Staff : 

A. as work leaders? 

B. as to their commitment to the overall 

objectives of the VCC program? 

C. as to their concern about the environment? 

D. as to their knowledge of the environment? 

E. as to their ability to help you learn 

about the environment? 



c 



o 



o 
o 

u 



O 

o 
o 



o 
o 



(1) (2) (3) ik) (5) 



1 I 1 






1 1 1 1 1 


1 J 1 


. . i 


1 








1 1 1 


1 





NOTE: Dashed line shows the range of camp means for camps with scores between 
the 10th and 90th percentile. The vertical mark on the dashed line shows the 
overall mean of all camp ratings. 



of the living and recreational facilities, and the extent to which the camp 
was seen as a close-knit community. Most camps averaged between good and 
excellent. Details of these ratings can be found in Appendix B. The 
Appendix on post-season reports to camp directors. 

interpersonal Relatio n s and Camper Participation . Two additional charac- 
teristics of the camps were important correlates of corps m-niber responses to 
the program in the Tir^t two vear'-^. These ar the extent to which corps mem- 
bers said thev participates tn camp governance and the ratings they gave to 
quality of interpersonal relations between campers and staff. These were 
assessed again in 1973. Six questions were asked about each of the concepts; 
t; ey were asked in the final week of camp. The six i temi> on staff-camper 
interpersonal relations nrc shown below. 



I teins in the Into rpe r sona ' 
Ke lot Ions ( I R) I nJox 



-flow often Is th(? behavior of the 
support i vo? 



• taft f r ieiuJly 



22 
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--To what extent do you consider individual members of the 
staff as friends? 

--To what extent does the staff give positive rather than 

negative comments or criticisms in discussing the work of 
camp members? 

-To what extent do ^ou feel free to talk to members of the 
staff? 

--To what extent does the staff treat you as an individual 

rather than just another member of the group? 



Next to each question was a line divided into equal parts with diametrically 
opposite responses appearing at the two ends. Corps members were asked to 
place an "X" at the point along the line which best described their camp 
according to the dimension. (See the Appendix for the actual questionnaire.) 
The questions in the index consider the corps members' perceptions of the 
staff's friendliness, support i veness , and willingness to communicate with the 
campers. They also ask about the staff '5 respect for each, camper as an individ- 
ual and about the quality of the comments that are made in discussing the work 
of campers. 

Responses to these questions were scored on a 21-point scale. For each 
campor an Interpersonal Relations Index (IR) was calculated by taking a mean 
of ratings for the six items. Then, for each camp, a summary measure of In- 
terpersonal relations in the camp was calculated by taking a mean of IR index 
scores for all of the enrol lees in that camp. The average camp rating on In- 
terpersonal relations was 16.5- Eighty percent of the camps had ratings between 
1^.5 and 18. 3» This Is illustrated In the scale below. The average score was 
1/^ standard deviation higher in 1973 than In 1972. 



Average Camp Ratings on Interpersonal 
Re 1 at ions Between Staff and Enrol lees 



I I I 

1 11 21 

Low Med I urn High 



We v^jill discuss this Index Further in the chapters that Follow, 

^he six items on enrollee participation In camp decision-making are shown 
on the Following page, 
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I terns \ n ' the 
Enrollee Participation (P) Index 

--How often does the staff ask for and use your ideas about 
program matters such as work assignments and topics to be 
studied? 

--How often does the staff ask for and use your ideas about 
non-program matters such as discipline and free-time activi- 
ties? 

--To what extent is the s^aff willing to try new ways of doing 
things in order to imp rove the corps program? 

--How much are you involved in making decisions about running 
the camp and its proorams? 

--How often do the staff and corps members meet to discuss 
camp problems? 

--To what extent Is the staff willing to share information 
with corps members about the camp and its operation? 



There are three concepts being measured here. One is the general flexibility 
of the staff; are they willing to do things differently if the situation de- 
mands. Second is whether information on camp operation is shared with the 
enrollees and, related to this, whether times were'set aside to discuss camp 
problems. The third concept is the actual involvement of enrollees in deci- 
sion-making with respect to work assignments, topics studied in environmental 
education, free-time activities, discipline policy, and general running of 
the camp. 

Responses to the six questions were made on a 21-point scale of oppos i tes 
(see the Appendix for the actual questionnaire). An average participation index 
score was calculated for each camp, using the same procedure described above 
for the IR index. The average camp rating was 13.9, with 80 percent of the 
camps having a score between 11.3 and l6.6. This is illustrated on the scale 
below. The average rating was ^0 percent of a standard deviation higher than 
in 1972. 

Camper Pa rt i c i pat i on in 
Camp Dec i s i on-Mak i ng 



1 

Low 



Medi urn 



21 
High 



24 
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As we wH) see In later chapters, a camp's rating on this measure is an 
important predictor of some of the outcomes of interest in the YCC program. 
This was true in prior years as well, but there has be^,, zor:\e misunderstanding 
about the meaning of the measure. In the extreme, some people have thought 
that we are asking campers whether they had the opportunities to perform the 
functions which are properly functions of the staff. Some camp directors have 
focussed on the one item which asks if enrollees were consulted for their ideas 
on work assignments. They interpreted this as asking if campers selected all 
the work projects to be done— an impossible task if one considers how much time 
15 required in advance of the opening of camp to get supplies and reserve facil- 
ities for the projects which will be accomplished in the eight short weeks of 
camp. Interpretations such as this fail to see the overall picture. What is 
being asked is whether enrollees' opinions are considered in decisions that are 
made in many different areas of camp life. 

We do not mean to imply that the enrollees should be placed on the board 
of directors of each camp. What we do know is that studies in other organiza- 
tions, notably industry, show that greater participation in decision-making 
related to the work results in higher worker satisfaction and frequently in 
greater productivity. Since YCC is a job, it seemed plausible that the same 
princi pie would apply. What the measure of pa r t i c i pat ion i s . t ry i ng to assess 
is a general involvement in decision-making. We ^feel that a genuine and legiti- 
mate sense of involytiment can result from en rol I ees bei ng' asked their opinion 
on decisions that might appear to be minor to the camp staff. For example, 
on the job it could result from work leaders asking whether a trail should'be 
cleared starting at the top or the bottom, or whether a new trail should be 
cut straight up a slope or up a longer but less steep side route. Back at camp, 
enrollees might be consulted on the rules that will be used to govern community 
life in the camp, rules which the staff will enforce. What is important is for 
staff to be alert to the many daily opportunities to involve campers in such 
dec 1 s ions . 

i 

The rationale for encouraging this type of participation extend beyond 
a concern for worker satisfaction to fj consideration of the developmental needs 
of adolescents in a democratic society. If teenagers are going to learn how 
to take responsibil ity for themselves and their community, they have to have 
occasions to practice it--to make decisions and understand the consequences. 
Given the program and the small adult-to-adolescent ratio, YCC is uniquely 
suited to provide opportunities which will increase competence in the area of 
decision-making and community responsibility. 



Chapter k 



ENROLLEE RATINGS OF SATISFACTION, WORK, AND LEARNINGS 

SATISFACTION AN^ WORK 

For the third year In a row, enrollees indicated very high satisfac- 
tion with the YCC orogram. This conclusion is based on their responses to 
two questions sho.vn in Table k-] . The first one asked how much they liked 
their experience. Seventy percent of the campers chose the highest rating 
possible and most. of the remainder (23 percent) chose the next highest rating. 
A second question asked how wor thwhi I e they felt their experience had been. 
Eighty-one percent of the enrollees chose the highest point on a four-point 
scale and most of the remainder selected the next highest scale point. 

While there was not a lot of variability in the satisfaction measures, 
we searched for the correlates of differences in ratings. Using the first 
satisfaction measure in Table I , we looked for differences among a variety 
of enrollee characteristics including sex, grade-, age, parent's education, 
urban/rural home environment, prior camping experience, and racial background. 
The only systematic aifferences we found were related to race, American Indian 
and Black youth displayed si ightly lower levels of satisfaction than did other 
racia.l groups. This is shown in Tabled ^-2. An accurate summary of racial 
differences would be to say that Blacks and Indians liked their YCC experience, 
but were less extreme in checking the rating scale. 

For the American Indian youth, we have to raise a methodological question 
pertaining to these results. Is it proper to compare across cultures the 
responses to a scale which is trying to measure degree of emotional response? 
It is the authors' impression that in the mainstream American culture there 
are norms which support the outward expression of emotion and sentiment in 
contrast to the norms in most Indian tribes. Thus, it is quite possible 
that for many Indian youth the statement ''I liked it" may be equivalent to 
the apparently more extreme statement, "I real ly liked it." In the absence 

^^^ong evidence to the contrary, we choose to minimize the meaning of the 
small differences in satisfaction for Indians until an additional study can 
be made using other than paper-and-penci I survey instruments. 

Blacks in the program come from a variety of backgrounds, but it seems un- 
likely that we can make the argument that the norms for expression of emotion 
are generally different for most Blacks. What we can point out, though, is that 
there is more variability about the mean rating of satisfaction for Blacks than 
there Is for other groups (standard deviation = .80 vs. .60 for the rest of the 
sample). This indicates that much of the explanation for a Black's response to 
the program is linked to factors other than his skin color or to a homogeneous 
influence of "Black culture." Two types of explanation areS possible. One is 
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Table ^-1 

Ovevali Kvdlnation of the Youth Co>Wf':vvation Corps t:xpericnce 



Corps Members Responding 



To begin with, how do you feel about 
your Youth Conservation Corps experience 
this summer? 

I rea 1 1 y II ked I t 
I liked it 

I can't say I clearly liked or disliked 

It (neutral) ' 
1 d I s 1 I ked It 
I real 1 y d I s 1 I ked I t 
No response 

Total 



How worthwhile to you was your Youth 
Conservation Corps experience this 
summer? 



Very wo r thv;h i 1 e 
Somewhat worthwhile 
Not very worthwhile 
Not at all wor thwh I 1 e 
No response 

Tota 1 



Dur i ng 


F i na 1 


Week 


1 Q7 1 

1 y / 1 


1 Q 7 0 




% 


Z 


z 


55 


67 


70 


31 


22 


23 


9 


It 


5 


1 


1 


;V 




Vr 


;V 




__6 


2 


100 


100 


100 


(22A5) 


(2856) 


(30i»5) 


71 


78 


81 


23 


15 


16 


2 


1 


1 


1 






3 


6 


2 


100 


100 


100 


(22i»5) 


(2856) 


(30^5) 



Compared to other summer jobs for people 
your age, how would you rate the Youth 
Conservation Corps job you had this 
s u mme r ? 

Excel lent 
Very good 
Good 
Fa i r 
Poor 



Not 
Asked 



Not 
Asked 



61 
22 
1 1 

5 
1 



Total 



100 
(3016) 



»''Less than . 5 percent . 



EKLC 
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Table 4-2 



Racial Differences in Satisfaction 



Category 



N 



Mean^^ 



S.D. 



American Indian 

Black 

Or i en tal 

Spanish 

Whi te 



1^2 
216 

126 
2386 



1.56 
1.59 
1 .28 
1 .40 
1.32 



.66 
.80 
.63 
.67 
.57 



Overal 1 



1.34 



.60 



'M=l real ly 1 Iked it, 5=1 real ly dl si iked it. ANOVA: eta = .15 



that there is variation in the response of Blacks according to their back- 
ground (Southern/Northern, rural/urban, etc.), and the other is that the 
experience of Blacks varies a lot depending on the particular camp environ- 
ment to which they are exposed. Systematic observation in the camps in the 
1974 season could shed some light on this issue. 

We also looked for differences related to camp characteristics such as 
four-week/eight-week, res i den t i a 1 /non- res I den t ia 1 , and number of campers. 
There was a slight tendency for higher satisfact ion scores to be associated 
with four-week camps and with residential camps. These differences, however, 
were qui te smal 1 . 

Also associated with the highest levels of satisfaction were camper ratings 
(at the camp average level) of (l) the quality of the staff (their commitment 
to YCC, their knowledge of the environment, etc.); (2) the quality of the 
environmental educatl.on program; (3) the commitment of other enrol lees to the 
objectives of YCC; (4) the .quality of the Interpersonal relations between 
staff and campers; and (5) the extent to which they as enrollees had partici- 
pated In decision-making In the camp. The first three of these may not be 
causally related at all. Campers who are more satisfied — for whatever reasons- 
would be more likely to say that everything about the camp--the staff, educa- 
tion program, and fellow enrol lees--were '^better." But the fourth and fifth 
factors are not based on "good-bad" type ratings. Rather they are ratings 
of the" extent or frequency with which things are done In the camp and thus 
are much less subject to distortion by virtue of overall feelings about the 
camp experience. For this reason, we feel that two factors which influence 
satisfaction positively are the qua 1 1 ty of the staff -en rol 1 ee In teract ion and 
the extent to which enrollees have a chance to Influence some of the decisions 
which affect them in the course of the summer. 

The above findings are based on a three-step analytic procedure which 
serves as a model for all of the relational analyses that were done for this 
report. The reader Is referred to Chapter 1 for a discussion of the procedure 
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and the associated statistical methods. Table 4-3 presents a summary of 
the multivariate analyses of satisfaction 



RATING YCC AS A SUMMER JOB 

In 1973, enrol lees were also asked how their YCC experience compared with 
other summer jobs for people their age. The question and the distribution 
are shown on the bottom of Table 4-1. The average rating was very high, al- 
though there was more variation than with the satisfaction item. Sixty-one 
percent marked "excejlent" and another 22 percent chose "very good." Again, 
American Indian and Black youth rated the job high, but somewhat lower on the 
average than did other racial g/oups. (Rating YCC as an "excellent" or "very 
good" Job: whites 85 percent, Indians 71 percent, and Blacks 65 percent,) Boys 
rated the YCC job higher than girls. This may reflect the fact that in American 
culture securing a summer job is more important for a teenage boy than girl; 
and further, that the jobs which are available to high-school age boys typically 
do not have the variety of tasks and intrinsic interest associated with them 
that YCC activities have. 

One of the Congressional objectives of the program is to provide "gainful 
employment" for teenaciers. In practice this has worked out to mean compensating 
enrol lees with $300 $400 for an eight-week summer. We asked the enrol lees to 
rate the amount of money they earned compared to what they felt they could earn 
ac another summer job back home. The scale had- five points and ranged from 
''excellent" to "poor." The average response was between "good" and "fair." It 
is not clear that enrollees actually could command higher compensation back 
home, but clearly their enthusiasm for the program is not tied closely to 
their feelings about the pay. 

Responses to the pay question varied considerably around the average rating 
(see Appendix B, Item X) . Much of this variability is associated with particular 
camps. Since we know that the actual compensation did not vary much, we think ' 
that this reflects the different summer job markets associated with different 
areas of the country and with different areas of states. For example, one camp 
on the East coast drew campers from two towns: one a large resort town and 
the other a small isolated town. The former had an ample supply of summer 
jobs for youth while the latter had almost none. 



WORK ACCOMPLISHED 

One of the stated objectives of the YCC is the "development and mainten- 
ance of the natural resources of the Un i : -d States .. ." Whili^ it is not our 

function to evaluate work output, we nonetheless can provide' a perspective on 
It through the camper ratings of the work accomplished. Enrollees were asked 
at the end of camp to rate four aspects of the work they accomplished: amount 
quality, benefit to the environment, and benefit to the public. The items 



are 
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Table -- 3 

:c:ting to r - " ' zHsfaat 'on Usin 
iVeval Prei.. -;! ^rultanec ioly'^ 



Average S f-^ Jon Score: 1.3^"^ Standard '- nation: 0.59 



1: : ictors^ ^^v Beta-' 

Individual Cb-f acteristlcs 

Race: Bl^k (1.56), Indian (l . , Spanish (I.32), V e (1.32), 

Orie-:al (1.33) .13 

(Verbal sk Is, Grade in schoci. Parents' education. Sex, 
Size of home town, had prior camping experience, had a 
science course in high school: did not explain any 
differences in satisfaction) 

Camp Characteristics (Objective) 

Length of session: 4-week (1.25), 8-week (1.37) .08 
Non-residential (1.46), S'clay residential (1.34), 

7~day residential (I.32) .10 

(Agency, No. of campers: did not explain any of the 
differences in satisfaction) 

Camp Characterist ics (Subjective) 

IRP: 1 ow level (1.80) ... high level (I.IO) ,32 

(Rating of staff. Rating of EE program, and Rating of other enrol lees 
these measures are strongly associated with IRP and also pre- 
dict positively to satisfaction- The strong association means 
that IRP in this analysis stands for these other three ratings 
as wel 1 . ) 

Total variation in satisfaction explained by using the b<»st predictors 
simultaneously (Multiple r2) |s 12.7%. 



'•See Appen d i x E , Techn i ca^^^^^^^^ ! e t e _res uj t s_ o_f.„Mu 1 t i pie 

Classification Analysis. 

'''^Number in parentheses after each category is the adjusted mean 
satisfaction score for that category. 

'^''f'^^Beta is a measure of the relative importance of the predictor. 

^Scale: 1=1 real ly 1 iked it, 5=1 real ly disl iked it. 
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NOTE: Dashed line lows the range of camp means for camps with scores between 
the 10th and 90th :::;erc£n ti le^ The vertical mark on the dashed line shows the 
overall mean of ai u :^Tip ratings. 



point of the proqrc"- /r--- viewed rrom the perspective of the developmental needs 
of adolescents in :iety» As society asks youth to wait longer and longer 

to assume positions c~ -es pons i b i 1 i ty in society and more specifically in the 
world of work, the /outh are deprived of those experiences which can give them 
some sense of belonging to, and responsibility for, the country around them, 
YCC may help to offset this pattern, and in so doing, contribute not only to 
the maintenance of natural resources but also to the development of the partici- 
pants' self esteem and feelings of adequacy. 



PERCEIVED LEARNINGS 

The designer-^ of the YCC program hoped that youth would learn a number of 
things in the cc (\ the summer. For one, corps members are supposed to 
learn about the itU'r^l environment and how it functions. Second, they should 
learn about the :a ngful use, management, and protection of natural resources. 
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Third, it -'3S hoped that they would learn how to "better v: - with and relate 
with peers and supervisors." Related to this last object --e, the prog-am 
should help "build lasting cultural bridges between youth - -^o'' various rocial, 
ethnic, racial, and economic backgrounds." 

Within the limitations of a survey methodology, we at ::;m::ed to assess 
fu 1 f i 1 Imenr of these objectives in two different ways. On.. , vr„: through a 
mu 1 1 i pi e-c^TD i ce test of environmental knowledge. This was dr gned tc measure 
growth in formal knowledge about the environment. A secord .-.- roach v;as to 
ask each enrol lee how much he felt he learned in these ar^a/S :"^r the course 
of the summer. The test will be discussed in the next chaptc in the present 
chapter we will consider the enrollees' perceptions of how -mur.' they learned. 

Enrol lees were asked to rate how much they learned in •^'m areas. The 
items are shown in the top half of Figure ^-2, With one ey/^*:rTion, the average 
ratings ranged from "pretty much" to "very much." The highe::T ratings vAere 
reserved for the items on how to use tools and how to work un r^rojects tfeat 
require teamwork. Close behind was the item, "how to get along with people my 
own age." Slightly lower ratings (but still very high) were "general princi- 
ples of ecology and conservation," and "how the things 1 do affect the environ- 
ment." 

Almost one-half the enrollees said they learned "very much" about how to 
get along better with people of different racial or ethnic groups and another 
30 percent said they learned "pretty much." Variation in responses was associated 
with two things. One was the prese ce of an ethnic mix in the camp. The other 
was the particular camp. Some camps achieved this objective better than others. 
There were very few differences in the way different racial groups responded to 
this item, i.e., cultural exchange seemed to be a two-way street between dif- 
ferent racial groups in a camp. 

The lowest rating on learnings was reserved for, "how I can help people in 
my community become active in working on environmental problems." This is not 
surprising. In our visits to different camps, there was considerable variation 
in staff philosophy on this point. In some camps (largely Interior camps) there 
was a certain missionary zeal associated with teaching enrollees thiings they 
could do back home to conserve non- renewab 1 e resources; th i s • i nrl uded rerycling 
bottles, minimizing use of plastic products, walking rather than ^^^iving, etc. 
A few env i ronmeH'ta 1 education programs went one step further and;4 scussed ways 
that enrollees could influence their communities to set up glass r^^cycling sta- 
tions or pollution study groups. But in the majority of camps (?n hoth Interior 
and Forest Service) the philosophy was to teach enrollees what rfn iiingis needed to 
be done to conserve the areas on which the corps members were wc^-ktrng. For 
example, in a campground construction project, the focus was typics^lly on how 
a camping area ought to be built and maintained by those responsible fc;r the 
campground and how enrollees as citizens could best use the area w'rhont up- 
settihg~the local ecological balance. Very little attention was given to 
ways in^ which the citizenry back home might be influenced to be better ^mpers 
when they come out from the city to use such a campground, or to ways tifcat 
learnings associated with campground construction coul:d be relevant lo: irthe 
enrol lee's home community. 
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GG. General principles of ecology and conser-vation. 

HH. How the things I do effect the environmrrnt . 

II. ^ow : can help people In my community h^-come 
^•ctive In working on -^nvi r onmen t al p rob 1 ems . 

JJ. How to use tools. 

KK. How to get along- ^jTVtrr^r wlrii; people my nan age. 



MM. 
NN. 



How to ^et aion.t oet'er with people of different 
rac^../' or ethnic gro.'i,"ps. 



How 



work on projects thstr require tes=i=?.ork. 



In j^ene.ral, do vou think the things yon Learned 
this .summer will be valuable to you back home? 



— ^ 



NOTE: t'ashed line show^i tho ranqe of camp neans for camps v/ith scores between 
the 10th and ^Oth percentile. The 7':irtlcal m.irk on the dashed line shows the 
overall mean of all camp ratings. 
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Th e II, I difference, of course, between the relevance of the project 
cself ::he -ome setting and :he relevance of the learnings that come 'from 
orking :r rh. oroject, and witr M /ng, plaving, and working with one's peeVs . 
e aske t-- --ollees to rate the v^lue their learnings would have to them 
auK hnme. t-. questions and re>;rv:.^ ies are shown on the bottom of Figure ^-2 
ne average ra-^l:ngs were very hixh. <:xcept for "how I can help people in my 
,ommunir De---e active in workiTr, i environmental problems," which as we 
-o.ted ber-^r- --eived the lowest r.. i ng as an area of learning. A single 
summary : ( i:r asked, 'Mn gerren-.., do you think the things learned this 

summer w i - valuable to you bar- home?" Two-thirds of the participants 
responded ' valuable," and aa-jth/^r 30 percent said "somewhat valuable." 

However, are the responses xrf youth at the end of the program, before 

they have ^^z: a chance to actual l": -eturn to their community and test the 
ut i 1 i ty cr rr^ei r learnings. 

For .^urpc-es of rredicting to :he perceived learnings, several of the items 
were cona,-sec iTto indices. Inter— item correlations suggested that an average 
could be taken of the first two Iteis: how much I learned about "general princi- 
ples of ecology and conservation" and "how the things f do affect the environ- 
ment. This index was called ECOLEhRN. Similarly an average was taken of the 
last three items: how much I learned about "how to get along better with people 
my own age," "how to get along better with people of different racial or ethnic 
groups, and "ha^ to work on projects that require teamwork." This Index was 
named TEAM1£ARN. The item on "how to use tools" was keot separate; and the item 
how I can help Deop I e in r:y community become active in working on environmental 
P'oblems was ret included in the predictive analyses. 

S.-ve-al charactertstics of enrollees were as soc I a ted w i th differences in 
percevr: learn:i;ngs C^ee Table k-k) . Girls rated their perceived learnings 
higher .r^^n boys.; thi- was true fur learnings in all three areas: ecology, the 
use OT ->«^ols, a-rrd re l^i ons h i ds with peers. This may be due to the fact that 
in Ame--:^n culture YT^:- type a^rrri v i 1 1 es are engaged in less ^=requently by girls 
than rrxv^; accordingr , they more novel for females. In the area of learn- 

ings ^jj.t ecology, Aisrican (.- Jans claimed to learn the least of all groups. 
This laiy well be due tD the ^ac: rh3.t youth in the t r i bes repiresented in YCC 
c -XV rr^ a culture tir^ t T^^ates to the land (environment, if you will) much 
-ore a::^tiI^cF, ly than ottrsar cu ; tur^ in American society. If this is true, then 
— r Yd ^u-rH'.-ul um v-^ou1d no)t ha^e as much to teach the native American that he 
''^'^ 'ZS^^ ^^^^^ ^ting-s of the overall value of YCC to the back home 

rin- ^.cfT^ are allb-c racia^ differences. Orientals rate the program highest, 
fci lov-d: ^Lx>-iy by wiiriteH arl thas^ of Span i sh surname. Indians and Blacks 
rate me .-.acA home ^SLiie of y :c th- lowest. We think that thes-e differences 
are worr- ther irrvesit i gat ! on to discover exactly what it is about YCC that 
makes -rh- -^rnings sesnnngpy less relevant to these two cultural groups. 



Too^-crrf learmimgs abrut trarwork were somewhat higher in residential 
camps -n-d rn e ight-we^-ic camps. Qr^ler perceived learning about teamwork and 
about ecoi-j^gy were associated withrsnps where interpersonal relations between 
staff and c^rmpers were rated highly irid where enrollees felt they had some 
voice in cairrp decision-making. 
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Tabie k-k 

Predicthij to : :i oed Learnings Urt> 
Seveval Pv-" ^"o Simul'^aneouslir'' 



ECOLRN (Mean = 3-06, Std Jev - . i: - , 1 = nothing at all, A ^ very much) 

Predicto' Beta--' 



^dce: Indian (2.8A), Or e -tal (3.10), otrer groups a~ 

the average score. .08 

•Iducation: 9 (3.02), 10 ''.07), 11 (3-10). 12 (3.02; .09 

A combination of ratings of Environmental Education and 

!RP: low (2.63) • . ■ high (3.35) .29 

Total variation in ECOLRf> exp 5:ined by using the best three pre- 
dictors simultaneously (Mjltif.ne R2) is 10 nercent. 

TEAMLRN (Mean = 3-33, Std Dev = .66, 1 = nothing at 1 1 , h = very much) 

P red i crors Beta 

Sex: female (3.^3;. male (3.25) .13 

Non- res i Jc' *: t a I \;- 5), 5~day residential (2-28), 7~day 

res: dent ia 1 . . AO) . 1^ 

IF.°: low (3.05) ' gh .:3.55) 

Total variation in TEAM.'M. e>:Dlained by using 'J^a. best thrrs^e predic- 
tors s i r^'il tane.yus 1 y fM'j'l' oie R^) * : " 8.0 percern::- 



TOOL-LRh (Mear = S t tev ^ . 7^ , 1 =" nothTng at a: 1 , -A = very much"; 

dictc 5 Bet 3. 

Sex: femc-le (, .6A), male (3.39) .17 

Agency: ER (3-33), 5FW (3.31), FS (3.58), other agencies at 

the average score . 14 

IRP: low (3.39) ... high (3.67) . "5 

Total va-iati in TOOL-LRN explained by using the best th-^ie pre- 
dictors s i mil laneous]" (Multiple R^) is 7.0 percent. 

-Se-? Apipit^n"'' \ I, Te-hnical Tarles for ccrrrplete resu':tr of Multiple Clss'si* 
f T : Ar^.t y ses . 

'•''^Nunxie r in pr^-sn theses after -^ach category is the a luste: mean on the 
dependent v^'iable for that category. 

•/r^vyrBe-r/: is a measure of the relative importance of th . pred ictor» 



Chapter 5 
A TEST OF ENVIRONMENTAL KNOWLEDGE 



fh»v I A prev.ous chapter we examined enr::^ ae perceptions of what things 

Jltl^,t u'!"^ '^^""^"t chapter we look at the 

results of a more objective measure of learnhnos in one area: knowledge about 
the principles ofecology. in earlier yea-s , a test of errv i ronmen ta 1 

^hT v\ar Tu' ^^^'"'^'^'■^d errrollees at bot:- the beginning and end of camp, 
thl cy ! / '^^^ 7""'^^ considerably to .:.rovide better coverage of 

the stated objectives of the -^.nvi ronmen tal education program.' To develop 
H '^T^? 3 three-step process. We examined the objec- 

ArlLfn ;'^\?P°"^°'''"g ager^i-es for the environmental education program and 
alVnUr r H r^.onably be ass:essed by a survey instrument ' 

admin stered to enrollees. W= then reviewed the 1972 test and considered 
Inn '""f^ths and weaknesses.- Finally, retainTng the best i te^TS which 
appeared to measure the meas^^rable objectives, -he pool was pretested on 
several small groups to i demt i fy problems of ^arr^B and ciariry and to 
determine the amount of time reci^iired to complete; the test. Limitations 
time precluded large scale pretesting and iter analys 



I n 

i s . 



THE ENV|RONMEJ»T:\,L EDUrATION OE.JE-m;u:ES 

The objectives: of the env i ns-rmenta 1 £duca-:r.n program ara "tatsd in the 
rirst chapter of the Envi ronmenxtal Ediicatror £.aurce Book. Thi book is an 
internal publication of the Depart^mrts cf in-isrior end Agr^nixl-^r^ prepared 
especially for the YCC program.) They are s-fed first in ./en, general terms 
and then repeated ,n more saecif^c terms. toa-ed to most social programs, 
the statements are very clear; kms^er , t:^- prnnr-^m could Dirtif if from addi- 
tional work on the statement of ' :ariuect i vei. . 5.=mfc of thesi sre v^^ue and need 
to be stated more specifically; -T^rs need to restated irn b.-tevioral terms, 

The general environmental education objectives are 1 i s ted ..''"der two 
divisions: "knowledge" and "a 1 1 i t-^uctes . " The knowledge objectiv^r,. are these: 

Knowledge . The cognitive- objectives =Dr-::ern the domains o' 
knowledge, factual i nfornstrnn , and basic sikills and ar^ 
cons i dered to be : 

(a). The student irp itave rncTsased. =*;sr-eness about 
natural lawssTai em log Ira 1 pr-rrcioles thBt 
govern the rratimal env i nanmerrt 



The tes_t..JnJ57i^and-J97.2--wa5 primar of Beverlv 0-^ver and - 

John Scott. The 1973 revisions represents the cc-.abined effcrt= of Beverly 
Driver, Paul Yambert and Jerome Johnston. 



2 



As 



part of this review Dr. Driver sent copies c the 1972 test to some 30 

environmental educators around the country .o so ,cit their resctions. The 

reactions of those who replied were i nccrpcrated vherever it was possible. 
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(b) 



The student to better understand the extent of 
the present decree of environmental deteriora- 
tion. 



(c) 



To offer possible solutions to existing and 
potential environmental problems on both a 
universal and a personal level. 



(d) 



To develop an environmental ethic in each mem- 
ber of the Youth Conservation Corps, enrollees, 
staff members, Bureau personnel, parents, and 
others. 



The first objective is fairly easily measured, because the natural laws and 
ecological principles are enumerated in the Source Book . However, the next 
three objectives are more difficult. Nowhere is there a specific statement 
of "the extent of the present degree of environmental deterioration" (objec- 
tive b) . Likewise, there is no list of environmental problems (and their 
solutions) which is to be discussed in all camps (objective c) . Finally, 
there is no single statement of an "environmental ethic" (objective d) . 
{'^0 the contrary, our visits to camps revealed that there are many different 
etiics held by the staffs of different camps.) 

The second set of objectives is labelled "attitudes," 

Att i tudes . This second set of objectives concern the affective 
domain of attitude change and behavior modification of those 
participating in the Youth Conservation Corps program and repre- 
sent a primary goal of the educational program. The objective 
is not to develop extreme positions on the involved issues. 
Rather, they should be viewed as spectra for each extreme. The 
focus then becomes the moving of an attitude in one direction 
or the other. 



(a) Production solely of nonbiodegradable waste 
vs. production of solely b i odegradabl e was te . 

(b) Consumption solely of non- renewab 1 e resources 
vs. consumption solely of renewable resources. 

(c) Concern solely for the present vs. concern 
solely for the future. 

(d) Solely consumptive resource use vs. solely 
non- cons ump t ive resource use. 

(e) " Concern solely for man vs. concern solely for 

things other than man. 
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(f) Consumption due solely to wants vs. consumption 
due solely to needs . 

(g) Consideration solely of economic criteria vs. 
consideration solely of ecological criteria. 

The title of this set of objectives is a misnomer. What is of real interest 
to those who write this objective set is not the feeling or attitude about 
the environment, but rather a behavioral disposition towards the use of 
natural resources. This disposition has two components. One is a knowledge 
component: the youth should learn that there are a number of distinctions which 
one must make in thinking about the use and abuse of natural resources. For 
example, they should know that there are two types of resources (renewable and 
non-renewable) , there are two types of waste which can be left over after the 
use of a resource (biodegradable or nonbiodegradable), etc. corresponding to 
the seven dimensions in the above list. A second component is the predisposi- ' 
tion to behave — choosing the '*envi ronmental ly sound" type of resource use in 
any given choice situation: e.g., using products which are mostly biodegrad- 
able, consuming nx)stly renewable resources, etc. We could think of no way to 
assess these predispositions to behave using a paper-and-penci I instrument 
administered to the enrol lees. Asking someone whether he would choose to use 
a resource which was renewable over one that was not renewable is akin to 
asking whether the individual supports motherhood or the Boy Scout Oath. On 
a questionnaire, if the enrollees appreciate the necessary distinctions (renew- 
able/non-renewable, biodegradable/nonbiodegradable , etc.), they are likely to 
endorse the "good" actions (using returnable bottles, riding a bicycle rather 
than cruising around in an automobile) regardless of whether they will actually 
act in a way consistent with these statements when they return to their home 
environment. For these reasons, it was decided that the attainment of these 
"attitude" objectives could not be properly measured, although some attempt 
could be made to see if enrollees knew the seven ■ d i s t i net i ons thought to be 
important. 

Thus far we have considered only the general environmental education 
objectives. The Source Book contains a more specific set as well; these 
appear below. Looking at the list, we discovered that some objectives could 
be measured better than others. Ultimately, we decided that all the objectives 
could be placed into one of three categories. (X) , easily measured by a paper- 
and-penci I survey instrument; (Y) , best measured by the staff in each camp 
using whatever method best suited their situation, and (2), not easily mea- 
sured by any means. 
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Mode of 
Eva 1 ua t ion- 



Environmental Education Learning Obj ect i ves^^*^*'^ 



X,Y 



Specific Environmental Education Objectives for YCC Environmental 
Education and Work Goals . Upon completing the program the enrol lee 
will have an increased awareness about natural laws and ecological 
principles that govern the natural environment. By the end of the 
YCC experience he should be able to: 

(1) Identify the basic elements of the ecosystem within his 
geographic area. 

(a) Demonstrate a basic understanding of the biological 
elements inherent in that ecosystem. 

1. Plants, 
i i . An i ma 1 s ( i ncl ud i ng man) . 

(b) Demonstrate a basic understanding of the physical 
el emen ts inherent in that ecosystem. 

Minerals (soil, etc.). 
Water. 
I M . Ai r . 

(2) Describe the interrelationships of the basic elements in 
the : 

(a) Food cha in. 

(b) Water cycle. 

(c) Energy cycl e. 

(d) Carrying capacity. 

(e) Biotic succession. 

(f) Plant-animal cooperation. 

(g) Plant and animal competi tion. 

(h) Limit! ng factors . 

(3) Discuss natural phenomena occurring to the ecosystem. 

(a) Fire. 

(b) Flood. 

(c) Weather d 1 sas ter . 

(d) Earthquake, 

(^) Describe man's economic, social, cultural, and physical 

dependence and resulting impact upon the natural environment. 

(a) Historical 

i. Primitive to beginning of modern technology. 

(b) Pres entthrouQhthefuture. 



IV. 



Satisfaction of basic needs. 

Higher population concentrations and pressures. 
Higher demands upon renewable and non- renewab 1 e 
resources . 

Rapid changes in modern technology. 



o 
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Hode of 
Eva 1 uat ion''* 



Invlrc-rnnentali Education Learning Object ive5' ---'> 
(5) Explain .-roan's caiDab i 1 i t i es to manage and change an environ- 



(9) 



men t , 



(a) 'ttanage reSQx.rces wisely to meet basic needs. 

(b) 'Use resouniris wisely to satisfy his cultural and 
social needs. 

(c) Accent trade-offs and priorities to prevent 
s;hortages and exhaustion of resources (recycling, 
ae5C'::Vetic vs. commercial, etc.). 

(d) Under-staimd the functions and philosophies of land 
and -natural resource management agencies (Federal, 
St^t^e, Icr.al, and private). 

(6) Constr-ci; a plan of action for the following: 

(a) l-csTTtify, analyze, and propose at least two 
altsmate plans of management for a predetermined 
area of land based on the summer work experience. 

(b) refsrtify a local environmental issue or concern 
Hnnr prescribe at least two alternate ways to affect 
rrrHit Issue or concern. 

(7) Descirlitte a:r least three ways in which these work experiences 
wii; rr-^ p him better understand the community in which he 

1 i ves . 

(8) Analyze- his own life style with reference to those acti- 
vities which contribute to the stability, integrity, 
and/or beauty of the ecosystem and those which do not. 



Aprly rhe concepts of an environmental impact statement 
to speciiHx programs and land areas with which he is 
fami'Tlar.. 



'^'h\odes of evaluation: 



EKLC 



X. Test instrument administered to all enrol lees. 
Y. Assessment by camp staff; method unique to each camp. • 
2. Not measurable^ by practical means. 
'^'''Taken from pp. 3-5 of Environmental Education Source Book . YCC: 1973. 
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THE 1973 TEST 

Taking the areas of knowledge that could be easily assessed by a national 
group-- administered test, we developed a test which had a total of 178 multiple- 
choice items. Twenty-four of these items v^ere included for a special experi- 
ment and are not included in the calculation of test totals; so the effective 
number of items is 15^^. The actual test appears in the Appendix to this report; 
an overview of the test and its content areas are shown on the next page. 

The test was administered two times; once within the first three days of 
camp (pre-test) and again about the last week of camp (post-test). The average 
pre~test score for all of the enrollees was 105. 9» or 69 percent correct. The 
average post-test score for the sample was or 7^^ percent correct. 

Table 5" 1 shoves the scores for each part of the test. 



Table 5-1 

Sc'!n'**'r* on the EnvirontneyitaL Kyunolcdjc TaU 



^Pre- 



-Pos t 



Part 


Possible 


Mean 


S. 


D. 


Mean 


1 . Resource Mgmt . 


31 


22.9 

{7k%) 


5. 


22 


2k. 7 
(80^) 


1 1 . Man ' s 1 mpac t 




29.8 
(75^) 


6. 


27 


31.2 

(78;^o) 


ML Ecol « Respons 


1 1 


8.7 

(79^0) 


2. 


38 


9.0 

(82X) 


1 V, Gen' 1 . Ecol . 


61 


38. k 

{(>}%) 


1 1 . 


32 


'^1.7 

im) 


V. Fed' 1 . Agenc ies 


11 


6.2 

{5i>Z) 


3. 


09 


6.8 

im) 


Total, Part l-V 


15^^ 


105.9 


25. 


,12 


1 13.'* 

ilkZ) 



S. D. 
5.13 

7.03 
2.kl 

12.20 
3.36 

27.20 



Ga i n 



Raw Raw/S. D ..'- 
+1.8 .35 



+ \.k 
+ .3 
+ 3.3 
+ .6 
+ 7.5 



.22 
.13 
.29 
.19 
.30 



"Standard deviation of the pretest scores, 



There are no norm";, for performance on tliis test, since there are no tjroups 
other than the 1973 enrollees who have tal<en tlie test. However, some feelinq 
for the amount of cjrowth that took place can be obtained from a comparison of 
(MUrance and exit "".cores of enrollees of different cjradc levels. Specifically, 
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TEST PART 



CONTENT AREAS 



RELATED OBJECTIVES'- 



Resource Management 
31 items 



types of resources; 
exploitation, conservation, 
preservat ion ; factors 
affecting resource con- 
sumption; forest management; 
wildlife management 



3a, ^b, 5 



1 1 . Man ' s Impact 
^0 items 



effects of water; types of 
pollution; urban problems; 
variety of harmful impact 
of man on environment 



I I . Ecological 

Respons i b i I i ty 
II items 



evaluation of activities or 
purchases along 6 dimensions: 

( 1 ) does i t consume resources , 

(2) a re the resources renew- 
able or non- renewab le , (3) is 
the product biodegradable, 

is the consumption based 
on needs or wants, (5) does 
the activity show a concern 
for future as well as present, 
(6) is concern shown for forms 
of life other than human 



IV. General Ecology 
61 items 



biotic succession, food chains 
biochemical cycles , carrying 
capacity and biomass, limiting 
factors, interspecific and 
intraspecif ic competition, 
pesticides, water cycles, 
energy sources and use, effect 
of natural processes on land 
and plants 



). 2, h 



Federal Resource 
Agenci es 

1 1 i tems 



the functions of; National Park 
Service, U.S»G.S,, Bureau of 
Reclamation, U.S.F,S», BLM, 
Soil Conservation Service, 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries, BJ.A. . 
BOR, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
Environmental Protection Agency 



5d 



^'•Related objective From YCC statement of specific environmental education 
learn ing object 1 ves . 
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we can compare the exit scores (post-test scores) of ninth graders with the 
entrance scores of tenth graders; likewise, we can compare tenth with eleventh 
graders, and eleventh with twelfth graders. The data appear in Table ^"2, 



Table 5-2 



Grade 
9 

10 
11 



N 

973 
953 



Pre- test 
(Mean/S. D. ) 

92.8/25.8 

103.2/2^.9 

1 10.9/21.7 



Pos t- tes t 
(Mean/S. D. ) 

100.0/28.5 
1 1 1 .3/27.2 
1 18.3/2^.2 



Ravj 
G a i n 

+ 7.2 

+ 8. 1 

+ 7.^ 



12 



^07 



119.5/19.5 



126.0/20.6 



+6.5 



2782 



105.9/25. 1 



113.^/27.2 



+ 7.5 



9th grade post-test minus 10th grade pre-test = -3.2 t- = 2.05^ (.05) 
10th grade post-test minus 11th grade pre-test = +0 . ^ t = O.37O (N.S,) 
11th grade post-test minus 12th grade pre-test = -1.2 t = O.898 (N.S.) 



^'^t - test on the difference between the two means. 



The ninth graders did not quite reach 10th grade entry level. Tenth and 
eleventh graders did reach the entry level of the next higher grade group. 
The twelfth graders have no comparison group since there were no enrol lees 
from higher grades than 12. These findings lead us to the following general 
conclusion. On the average, tenth and eleventh graders in YCC learned as 
much about ecology and resource management in the course of a YCC summer as 
they would in 0 typical vear in school. Ninth graders learned about as much 
OS they would in one-half year In school. This is not to say that an eight- 
week ecology course In a YCC camp is the equivalent of a one or two semester 
course offered by a school system. But not many students take such courses 
in school, and much of the typical learnings about ecology come through a 
variety of inputs, inclutllng newspapers, television, courses In public affairs, 
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and courses in biology. Taking into account this eclectic method by which 
principles of ecology are usually learned, an eight-weel< summer course in 
YCC seems to teach as much as 5 to 9 months of varied input- on ecology 
during the school year. 

A little more might be said about the test results themselves. The 
average pre and post-test scores presented earlier correspond to enrol lees 
getting an avsrage of 68 percent of the items correct on the pre-test and 
73 percent on the post-test. Intuitively, it appears that pre-test scores 
were very high and that the amount of gain is quite small. In some senses 
this IS true, and the reason has to do with academic sl<ills of the average 
enrol lee. As noted in Chapter 2, a test of verbal sl<ills was administered 
in 1973. Comparison with national norms showed that YCC enrol lees were above 
average in verbal sl<i1ls and accordingly, on a word-oriented environmental 
knowledge test designed to show differences within a typical population, 
the enrol lees performed above average — I.e., they answered 68 percent 
correct on the pre-test instead of, let's say, 50 percent correct. In other 
words, the typical YCC enrol lee starts out knowing more than the average 
teenager about ecology (and about how to take tests). For various statisti- 
cal reasons, this fact places a limit on the amount of gain which most enrollees 
can exhibit, and indeed on the amount of new information about the environment 
which they can actually learn over the summer. This is more than just an 
artifact of the test, it is a reflection of reality. YCC enrollees are a 
inighly motivated, academically skilled group who have already evinced an 
interest in the environment before coming to camp (see Chapter 2). By defi- 
nition, such a group is going to display a greater understanding of the 
principles of ecology and the concepts of resource management than many of 
their peers. Accordingly, they have less to learn about the concepts mea- 
sured in the test -- basic principles of biology, ecology, resource manage- 
ment, etc. 



PREDICTING PERFORMANCE ON THE EE TEST 

There was considerable variation in the pre-test scores of Individuals 
and also in the increase in scores between the pre-test and post-test 
Entrance scores were related most strongly to the verbal skill level of 
enrollees. The product-moment correlation between the two was .69 This 
indicates that the academically more capable students perform better on 
this test initially. Since the verbal skill scores increase with age and 
grade, we can note that the relevant academic skills are not just the basic 
skf Is which are well established in an individual by the time he reaches 
ninth grade, but also include skills that improve with additional schooling 
ond exposure to words and ideas. After taking into account verbal skill' 
evel. several other personal characteristics showed a small relationship 
o performance on the pre-test. These included having had a course in bio- 
logy or conservation, being In a higher grade in high school, and being 
Orlentol or white. These findings sound a caution to those who would like 
to interpret scores on the pre-test, since characteristics of the campers 
<ind their background greatly Influence initial test performance 
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The major focus of Interest, though, Is on the difference between the 
pre-test and post-test scores, regard! ess of wha t the initial test scores* 
are. What we want to do Is predict to the gain score, obtained by sub- 
tracting the pre-test score from the post-test. 3 The various predictors 
that were considered are shown In Table 5-3. We first considered characterls 
tics of the Individual which might account for differences in the amount 
learned during the summer. The test scores of American Indian and Black 
youth show a smaller gain than do those of other racial groups. The rea- 
sons for this are unclear. One-possible explanation could by the test 
itself; it rnay be unfair to use the same pape r-and- penc I 1 test for all 
groups across the country. After all, this type of achievement testing 
is most valued by the mainstream white culture. On the other hand, it 
may well be that less learning occurred among these two minlority groups. 
The reasons could have to do with factors such as the particular EE program 
in the camps where they resided as well as d i f f e rences In motivation to learn 
the particular material being taught In YCC. If the material were perceived 
to be less relevant to people from these two groups, then the motivation to 
learn, would be lower. The present data are not suited to discovering the 
true reason for the lower scores; a different kind of research v/ould have to 
be undertaken to onswer the question. 

Other characteristics of Individuals make little difference in how much 
is learned over tho summer. Neither grade in school nor having had a science 
course are factors In tiie amount learned. There is some small tendency for 
girls to improve more than boys. 

We looked for* differences in learning gains related to camp characteris- 
tics. Enrol lees from residential camps did as well as those from non-residen 
tial camps. Not surprisingly, enrol lees in eight-week camps improved their 
scores more than those in foup-week camps. The size of a camp the number 
of enrol lees was unimportant to learning differences. 

There are differences associated with sponsoring agency. Enrol lees 
in camps sponsored by the Bureau of Reclamation and National Park Service 
had higher average gain scores than those In other agencies. Some of 
this could be due to differences in the particular enrollees, or to the 
chance occurrence of getting better-prepared staff. But it could also 
be due to particular teaching approaches advocated by these two agencies. 
The YCC sponsors should explore this further with the agencies to dis- 
cover if their formula for teaching is better than others and tnerefore 
should be shared with the other agencies. 

Camper ratings of several factors >\n camp were associated with higher 
gain scores in EE. Four highly i n te r r*e 1 a t ed measures predict positively 
to gain scores. Tliese are ratings of the quality of the staff, of the EE 
[1 rag r rim, of staff-camper interpersonal relations, and of camper participa- 
tion in camp g(3ver nance. Because of the high interrelationship among the 
measures, it is necessary to tliink of tliem together. The data seem to be 
saying that campers learn more in those camps with the following characteris- 



-^For o number of statistical reasons, analyzing gain scores is frequently not 
recommendeti. However, several analyse'^ of the YCC data surjgestod that a gain 
score analysis would be appropriate. For one, the individual background mea- 
sures showed ihc same pattern of relationship wl tii hotli pre- and post* test 
scores. Second, the verbal skills measure iuid a correlation of .01 with the 
change score, indic«itin(] tliat gains In environmental knowledge wore not relate 
to an <!nrt)l lee's academic ability. 
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Table 5-3 

Predicting To Gain Saovea on Envii^onncntat Knouledge 
Using Several Predictors Simultaneous Lu--- 

Average Gain Score: 7-5 points Standard Deviation: |/t.8 po ints 

Pred i ctors'^^''' „ ^ 



Individual Characteristics 

Race: Black (5.5), Indian (2.2), Spanish (lO.O), White (7.8) 
Oriental (9.2) 

Sex: Male (6.^), Female (8.8) 

(Verbal skills, Grade in school, Parents' education. Size of 
home town, had a science course in high school, had prior conipima 
experience: did not explain any of the differences in gain 
scores) 

Camp Characteristics (Objective) 

Agency: above average Nat* I. Park Serv. (9.8), Bur. Rec. {'^ j) 

Length of session: 4-weeks (5-9), 8-weeks (8.0) 

(Residential/non-res idential , Number of campers: did not 
explain any of the differences in gain scores) 

Camp Characteristics (Subjective) 

IRP: low level (^♦.8) ... high level (9-3) 

(Rating of staff. Rating of EE program: these measures are 
strongly associated with IRP and also predict positively to 
gain. The strong association means that IRP in this analysis 
stands for these other two ratings as well) 

Total variation in gain scores explained by using the best predictors 
s imul taneousi Y (Multiple r2) is ^.5%. 



>*'See Appendix E, Technical Tables,, for more complete results of this 
Multiple Classification Analysis. 

>v>vNumber in parentheses after each category is the adjusted mean gain 
score for that category. 

>v>h\Beta Is a measure of the relative Importance of the predictor. 



^ 4 () 

ERIC 



.09 
.08 



.09 
.06 
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tics. The staff is concerned for and knowledgeable about the environment; 
and they relate well with campers. In addition campers are likely to 
participate some in making decisions that affect the v/ay that work gets 
done or the camp is run. 

Having highlighted the several factors that predict to difference in " 
gain scores, we must point out that the size of their relationship is in 
all cases small. All of these factors taken together can account for only 
a small fraction of the variation in learning over the summer. Eighteen 
percent of the variance in learning can be accounted for by knowing which camp 
an individual attended, while 4.5 percent of the variance in learning can 
be accounted for by the characteristics of the individuals plus the mea- 
sured characteristics of the camps. This leaves a majority of the variatir»n 
between camps unaccounted for by factors which we measured. Some of these 
factors concern traits of the individuals in those camps; others concern 
the quality of the EE program and the nature of the camo environment as a 
place for learnina.. 

One other finding is worth noting. At the end of the 1973 season, Phil 
OeLorgchamps of the' Depn rtment of Interior sent a questionnaire to the , EE 

nstructors in Interior camps. He asked a large number of questions about 
'he pTogram and how it as run. For the 33 camps that returned the question- 
i re we looked for re 1 j t i ons h i ps between these items and EE gain. Only one 

tein showed a relationship. "Did you prepare an environmental education 
i::rr3ining program for staff during staff orientation?" (Part 111, #16) 
Triose who responded "yes" were in camps where the enrol lees showed higher 
gain scores. A more complete set of data would be necessary before we could 
generalize about this finding, but it is suggestive that it is helpful to 
have the staff be oriented to the EE program before camp begins. The impact 
of this training may be to enable staff other than the EE instructor to 
carry on some of the teaching load during times when the EE instructor is 
not around. The training could also be helpful simply because the non-teaching 
staff become supportive of the EE program and they convey this . to the enroUees 
We suggest that this type of staff training be done where possible and further 
attempts be made to see if it is really helpful to enrol lee learning. 



SOME ECOLOGICAL LEARNINGS THAT 
WEf^E NOT MEASURED BY THE TEST 

According to the -'ated objectives for environmental learning, the con- 
cepts measured in the t:est are certainly not the only ones of interest. But 
they are probably the only ones which can be reasonably measured by a group 
administered pape r-and- penc i 1 test. In our visits to many camps, we noted 
another type of learning which had occurred which we feel is equally important, 
but which simply cannot be quantified. A number of examples come to mind. In 
a campground in California, a girl told us that although the area was very 
near her home, it find never meant much to her or fier friends. After four 
weeks of landscaping the campground, she had a new perspective oh the area. 
Now she took pride in how it looks and she told us, after pausing to go pick 
up an empty beer can she had spotted in the bushes » that she doesn't like the 
way some people mistreat the facilities. What she had acquired was not so 
much new knowltnlge as a heightened awareness and sensitivity to the value of 
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one kind of natural resource: a clean campground. In another camp, a boy 
interrupted a conversation to point out excitedly the appearance of a whooping 
crane. ^ The look on his face showed that he had gained a new appreciation for 
that bird and an interest in seeing its continued exisieticc Such an appre- 
ciation doesn't come simply as a result of learning'the fact that the whooping 
crane is an endangered species. In a camp in Utah, the enrollees voted to 
turn off the electricity at certain times of the day in order to conserve an 
energy resource. In another camp in the East, the enrollees found a pond that 
was frequently used by local people and which was full of used plastic bottles 
and othe- assorted debris. Thsy volunteered to clean it out as an extra pro- 
ject- Afterwards they decider to put the items on display In the center of 
town. The newspaper, to help 'Vaise the consciousness" of those who used the 
area most, gladly ran a story on the project. 

AT of these examples denonstrate that enrollees in YCC can learn an 
appreciation for an unspo i 1 ed natu ra ) environment and they frequently acquire 
a new sens i t ivi ty to man's impact which fits perfectly the sense of the 
legisL^-ion that created the YCC: "...it is the purpose or this Act to further 
the development and maintenance of the natural resources of the United States 
by the youth, upon whom will fall the ultimate responsibility for maintaining 
and managing these resources for the American people." It Is learnings such 
as these which paper-and-penci 1 tests cannot measure, but which we observed In 
many of the camps which we visited. 



THE TEST AND TESTING 

The environmental knowledge test which was developed for the 1973 YCC 
program stands alone, as far as we know, as a measure of knowled.ge about 
ecological principles and resource management. Our assessment of the test 
is that it does a good job In this area. |t^ biggest weakness is one that 
plagues most science tests: performance is tied to general academic skills, 
especially vocabulary. This reservation aside, we feel that the test can be 
a useful tool In future years, both as a diagnostic tool for individual camp 
instructors and as an overall assessment tool for the larger program. But it 
has to be remembered that the test does not measure all of the objectives of 
the environmental education program. Earlier In this chapter we noted a 
number of objectives which could best be measured by the staff of the camp. 
While staff might be left to their own resources to devise ways of measuring 
growth in these areas, Washington might want to consider developing simple 
forms which environmental instructors might use to note the attainment of 
these other objectives. For example, a form might have a box to be checked 
to Indicate that an enrol lee had Identified a local environmental problem 
cind prescribed two alternate ways to solve the problem (Objective 6b). This 
some sheet might be used to record the enrol lee's test scores as well and 
thus could provide a more comprehensive picture of how well the xsntire set 
of learning objectives had been achieved by each camper. 

This approach suggests a related modification in the program monitoring 
effort. Presently, each camp sends to Washington its scores on the standard 
test. These are pooled to get program-wide data which can be used to demon- 
strate how much, learning takes place in the YCC program. Adding the data 
from staff ratings would provide a more complete picture of the range of 
ecological learnings that can occur in a YCC setting. Whether such data 
could be accurately reported by camp staff Is an Issue that would have to 
be considered further by the \/ashlngton staff. 
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Related to the whole testing program is the question of shared objec- 
tives. It is clear ^'om visits to the camps that the objectives stated in 
the Source Book are --^j^t followed to the same extent by all camps. Some 
instructors think that the list is suggestive at best and that there are 
other objectives which are more important. More frequently, however, the 
deviation is not purposeful. Many instructors have not consulted the Sou rce 
Book and read the cc'nnplete set of objectives. If part of the training for 
all environmental education instructors included a discussion of the entire 
set of objectives, there would probably be a more uniform acceptance of them 
and more widespread attempts to include the full range of educational goals 
in each camp's environmental education program. 
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Chapter 6 

AN EXPERIMENT IN SURVEY DATA FEEDBACK 
TO HELP YCC CAMP STAFF 



INTRODUCTION 

^• 

In this chapter we will describe briefly a "field exper iTnent" conducted 
during 1973 which had two purposes: 

(1) to test the usefulness for YCC camp staff of different 
methods of feedinq back data, coUected from campers 
during the first week of camp. These data deal with 
camper reactions to YCC, and with interpersonal rela- 
tionships between staff and campers, and camper 
participation in making camp decisions. 

(2) to test the feasibility of using the computer to pro-* 
duce data feedback reports, as one of tho *'methodj>" tc? 
be tried. 

This effort grew out of our experiences in evaluating YCC during its first 
two years, and out of our concern for providing real help to csmp staffs 
during their sessions. The bas'c assumption was that staff memfaers could 
do a better job in. managing the^rr camp if they had more i nformait ion about 
the perceptions and needs of thei r ccampers , pa r t:i:cu 1 ar ly in the areas of 
interpersonal relationships and participation — two factors which have 
proved to be important in the past evaluations, and which are central to 
modern organizational theory. A brief chronology of the past years' work 
will help set the context for this experiment. 



A CHRONOLOGY OF CONCERNS IN THE YCC EVALUATION 

In the first year of YCC the new YCC program was an unknown quantity, 
and the researchers at the Institute for Social Research (ISR) cast a very 
broad net. Data on camper attitudes toward the environment, YCC, their 
peers and staff, camp experiences, self-concept changes, recreation and 
work skills, and environmental knowledge were collected. Within this wide 
variety of information, the analysis pointed to a need for increased atten- 
tion to YCC's environmental education program, and demonstrated the overall 
flexibility and adaptability of campers to the strenuous, often spartan 
environment of the camps. The findings also indicated a strong positive 
relation between campers' rat I ngs of their interpersonal relationships with 
staff and the amount they were permitted to participate in making decisions, 
on one hand, and their satisfaction with their experiences and environmental 
learning on the other. 

-k7- 
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In the second year the research was not substantially altered. Since 
YCC planners did make changes to increase the emphasis given to environ- 
mental education, the survey instruments also increased the amount of 
measurement given over to EE. Again, the analysis continued to show a 
posi - ive relation between staff-camper interpersonal relationships and 
part r.ipation and satisfaction and learning. 

By the beginning of the third year of YCC and the evaluation of it, 
there was a general feeling among both agency and ISR staff that the data 
were valid and useful indicators of the way the camps were functioning. We 
also had begun to hear from camp staffs, who told us they would like to have 
results for their own use. Results on EE and the interpersonal relationship 
and participation areas seemed most important, and the most likely candidates 
for some attempt to return the findings to camp staff by some "feedback" 
mechanism. This desire also fit within our own interest of developing and . 
testing the effects of d i fferent. methods for putting research knowledge into 
use. In particular, we saw a chance to test the potential of using the 
compute- to take over the task of producing feedback reports for individual 
c.m\y, fUe noted early that rapid growth in the size of YCC would make the 
desired feedback very difficult to produce otherwise.) Therefore, a field 
experiment was planned to test several alternative ways of providing camp 
staff members with survey feedback. The notion was to compare the effects 
of the computer-written report (or actually, two versions of it) with i n- 
person feedback conducted by ISR staff members who would visit randomly 
selected camps. The data collection instruments were streamlined, and the 
EE instrument was provided to camps along with self-scoring keys to allow 
staff members to get a quick picture of the EE needs of their campers. 

Thus, the whole thrust of the evaluation was in transition from evalua- 
tion to Providing help, based on data, to camp staff members. The stream- 
lined instruments and the data feedback experiment were both based on several 
important assumptions about how survey data must be presented in order-to be 
used by managers: (a) the data must be specific to the particular camp, and 
relevant to the on-going camp program; (b) the results must be returned to 
camps as rapidly as possible to be used within the short camp sessions; (c) 
staff members must be active rather than passive in using the data, and must 
learn to make their own interpretations from the results, rather than depend- 
ing on outside "consultants"; and (d) people need help in learning how to 
use survey data that is, the results should be linked to suggestions about 
how to interpret them and put them into use. 



THE FIELD EXPERIMENT 

The main question for the experiment was this: could we, through three 
different ways of providing feedback to YCC staffs, produce an increase in 
those camp factors directly and indirectly related to the content of the 
feedback? As we have said, most of the feedback dealt with reactions to YCC 
(satisfaction and feelings of YCC's wo rt hwh i 1 eness ) and camper-staff relations 
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and camper participation. If the feedback was successful in helping staffs 
produce changes to improve these areas, then end-of-camp scores for these 
measures should go up. Indirect effects, on such things as EE learning and 
camp productivity in work projects might also happen, if the feedback led 
to the staff learning how to solve problems better. Of course, the experi- 
ment needed to be designed to control for other things, such as camper back- 
ground factors, which we knew related to interpersonal relationships, parti- 
cipation, learning, and satisfaction. 

The first effects of feedback should be on the staff members themselves, 
and so we designed a short questionnaire for camp directors, to get their 
evaluations of the form and effects of the feedback, and their assessments ' 
of changes in camp during the summer. 

Before turning to the results, we need a bit more elaboration of (I) the 
measures to be used to assess effects of feedback, and (2) the actual experi- 
mental design. 

Measures Used. As we've said, the feedback dealt with satisfaction, and 
in great detail with camper-staff interpersonal relationships (what we will 
call the ''IR*' measures) and camper participation in camp decision-making 
(the^''P" measures). Also, we developed some more detailed measures of "actual" 
and "ideal" participation, the amounts campers wanted and" thought they had in 
four areas (work, EE, recreation, and camp discipline). We were also con- 
cerned with the Environmental Education ("EE") test scores. For all -of these 
measures we had s tart-of-camp .and end-of-camp data from campers, allowing us 
to look at the amount of change over the summer as it was related to the 
different kinds of feedback. In addition, several camper and camp-level 
descriptive measures were available, including the verbal abilities test 
scores. These are the explanatory measures used in the evaluation chapters 
ofthis report. 

Experimen tal Design . We decided to work only with eight-week residential 
camps in the experiment, to cut down on the number of differences across camps 
which would have to be controlled for in the analysis. The 48 contiguous 
states were divided into four regions (NE , SE, NW, SW) with roughly equal num- 
bers of such camps in each region, and then these camps were selected at 
random to be in one of four data feedback conditions: 

(1) Control camps who would receive no feedback, and against 
whom the experimental effects might be compared. (I5 camps: 
7 F. S . , and 8 Interior) 

(2) Report Only camps, who would receive a computer-written 
data feedback report covering the findings, but without 
any detailed suggestions for how the staff might inter- 
pret and use them. (I5 camps: 7 F.S.. and 8 Interior) 

(3) Report + Use camps: these received the same basic com- 
puter-written report, but this version also contained a 
section on how the staff might hold a problem-solving 
meeting to Interpret the findings and design ways to 
change In needed areas. (16 camps: k F.S., and 12 Interior) 
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ik) Visit camps: we assumed that the maximum effects of feed- 
back would be in those camps which received a visit from 
an ISR staff person, who would first familiarize himself 
with the camp and its possible problems, and then conduct 
a data feedback meeting along the same lines as in condi- 
tion 3_' (12 camps: 7 F.S., and 5 Interior) 



Unfortunately, rapidly designed and executed field experiments often 
fali victim to errors, and we suffered one in this study which will severely 
limit our ability to test the effects of feedback: through a clerical error 
on the part of one of the investigators, data from the Control camps entered 
the processing sequence which produced the computer-written reports. Thus, 
the Control camps were automatically sent a feedback report effectively 
eliminating our control capability, and making it impossible for us to compare 
no^ feedback vs^.. any feedback or different types of feedback. For the rest of 
this report, therefore, we wi 1 1 be talking only about Conditions two, three, 
and four above. We also found that our random assignment of camps to experi- 
mental conditions was not perfect, and that there were some significant 
differences across the three conditions on start-of-camp ("pre-tes t**) scores. 
This complicated the analysis task in that we were forced to statistically 
"control for" pre-test differences before doing any analyses. 

With these difficulties in mind, we may now move on to what we found 
about differences among the three types of feedback which were provided to 
camps. The discussion will be brief, however, and readers interested in more 
detail in both the design of the computer report-writer and the design and 
results of the experiment are invited to read the technical report which covers 
these areas (Lingwood and Morris, 1973). 



RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 

Let's begin with the results obtained from the survey of camp directors. 
First, we found that there were relatively few significant differences among 
the directors In the three data feedback conditions. Directors who received 
an ISR staff feedback visit were more likely to have used the Information in 
forma] feedback meetings with the campers themselves, and these directors 
were more satisfied with the effects of feedback on their camps. Those direc- 
tors who received help on the process of how to use the information, either 
through the visits or through the "Use" part of the Report + Use condition 
were more likely to have held formal feedback meetings with their staffs. 
Of course, the feedback meeting was always a part of the ISR Visit, so we are 
really seeing here an effect of the Use part of the report In Increasing the 
frequency of staff meetings. There were no significant differences among the 
three groups of directors either In the extent feedback helped their camp 
improve In several areas (e.g., staff understanding of campers, the EE program, 
etc.), or In changes they saw In their camps across the summer. 
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Part of the difficulty in the staff questionnaire analysis proved to 

be non-response on the part of some directors {67% of the Report Only direc- 
tors, 75% from the Report + Use condition, and S2% of ■= i t d i rectors res- 
ponded). More serious, however, was the fact that those directors who did 
not_ respond came from csnns in which the measures of camper participation 
in decision-making were lower , both at the start and at the end of camp. 
This effectively prohibi.ted us from adding director's responses into the 
analyses of the camper data. 

When we moved on to the analyses of data from the campers, we were at 
tirst somewhat shocked by the results. Our assumption had been that "more" 
feedback should lead to greater improvements in the topics of feedback, in 
particular the measures of interpersonal relations and participation, and 
then some indirect improvements in such things as campers' EE learning. We 
to'^h^ I T, .1 ^"u' provide higher levels of information 

shoi^H h h ^ ?u ' r'^'"«"/f ports, and, that the Report + Use condition 
Should be better than the condition in which staff members received the 
Report, but without suggestions for use of the information it contained. 

In ^t,°"w-^- ^''''^^^ attempts at analysis, however, we found that the campers 
o^hlr^^-^H! ?u had significantly lpwe^ ratings than campers in the 

other conditions on the end-of-camp measures- of interpersonal relations and 
participation. They also rated lower their actual participation in four 
fr^L u h'^h^' °^ participation they thought they 

should have in these areas. These differences remained even when start-of- 
camp dil-terences across the conditions were controlled for. 

w i/^-^^'"w'"^J^ definitely counter to the one we had hypothesized we 
would find. We then set out to determine what other d i f f erences i n camps 
might be accounting for this result since causal interpretations or recommen- 
dations for policy are completely unwarranted unless we can demonstrate 
with certainty that the differences are not the effect of some other factor 
operating in the background. 

• .K^°w^ detailed analysis showed that we could associate the negative effect 
in the Visit condition primarily with whites In predominantly white camps 
more than 80 percent white). In addition, there were rarely any differences 

words' th^nrfr"' rf ".'k' we looked only at non-white campers. In other 
words, the different feedback conditions did not seem to lead to different 
results for non-whites.. This finding led us to redo all of our analyses 
separately by race of respondent and racial composition of the camp. 

Before we go on to list the findings according to both the race of camper 
and racial composition of the camp, however, we need to note that even if the 
ettect remains, we cannot be sure that these findings are valid for two rea- 
sons: (1) the loss of the control condition, and (2) the fact t.hat random 
assignment of camps to conditions seems to have been imperfect - the camps 
differed on some s tart-of-camp measures. When we put race of camper and 
camp racial composition together, we get four types of campers. In 
Figure 6-1 we have summarized the findings for these four groups. 
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Figure 6- 1 

Expevimental ReQulta According to Race 
and Carnp Racial ConjpoGition 

(A) For Whites in Predominantly White Camps: 

This is the group for which the effects of the Visit condition were 
clearly the least favorable. These Visit campers were lowest on 
the interpersonal relations and participation post-camp scores, 
compared with similar campers in other conditions. The Visit con- 
dition also had lowest ratings of the staff, fellow campers, and 
the EE program, and least gain in EE learning. This is what did 
occur later we will talk about why it might have occurred. 

(B) For Non-Whites in Predominantly White Camps: 

Results for this group of campers looked very similar to those for 
whites in such camps (above), though we found fewer significant 
differences across the conditions in this group. It looks as if 
these non-v*hi tes tjust can't be differentiated well from their white 
peers in terms of the way they respond across the conditions* 

(C) For Whites in More Integrated Camps: 

Whites in camps which were less than 80 percent white showed a 
markedly different pattern, even though there were fewer measures 
on which the three experimental conditions differed significantly. 
In rating living conditions and the work accomplished over the 
summer, the campers in the Report + Use condition scored high, 
though Visit campers remained lowest. On the other hand, there 
was a strong tendency among whites for the amount of EE learning 
to increase as the level of feedback increased from the Report 
Only to the Visit condition. 

(D) For Non-Whites in More Integrated Camps: 

There were abso 1 u te 1 y rro s i gn 1 f i can t differences across the three 
types of feedback on any measures available for this group. 



So, the data are saying that the negative effects of Visit feedback seem 
to be associated primarily with wfiite campers in predominantly white camps. 
This result remained, no matter what differences in camps we attempted to 
control for (for example, region of the country or agency). At the same time, 
we continued to find in further tests that in the more integrated camps, whites 
seemed to be gaining more in EE learning if they also got a feedback visit. 

We still, however, cannot justify the conclusion that visits "don't work" 
for whites in highly white camps. It is still entirely possible, for example, 
that the random assignment was faulty on some factor or set of factors which 
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we have not measured. For example, we might have pic'n.ed for the Visit con- 
dition camps in which the staff were less well prepared, or more negative, 
or in which the soup was cold, for that matter. We simolv do not have 
enough data which can be used for statistical controls in order to give us 
the confidence we would need to make policy recommendations based on the 
f i nd I ngs . 

We do need to speculate on some possible explanations for the negative 
findings. It could be that in white camps the Visits increased the ex- 
pectations of whites for participation in making decisions, and when their 
participation did not increase, they reacted by rating IRP and staff more 
negatively. Another possibility is that, as a result of the visit, these 
ccinpers became more sensitive to the quality of interpersonal relations or 
to the amount they participated in making decisions. There are a large 
number of hypotheses which could cover these results, but the point is that 
we have no way to choose among them. 

large part, the experiment is still suffering from the loss of the 
contfol group of camps. We have not been able to say anything about the 
effects of any feedback vs^. no feedback. These are faults which can only be 
corrected by repeating our study of effects of types of feedback in the 197^ 
camp'.; . 

As we look forward toward the 197^ study, however, we see a need to 
modify the design to provide much more explicit help for camps in the area 
of staff problem-sol ving skills, since these skills seem related to whether 
a staff is able to utilize the kind of information contained in our report. 
Our experimental design will thus look at the effects of helping staff members 
learn good problem-solving, with the additional effects of giving them feed- 
back of campers' reactions to the camp and problems within it from their 
V I ewpo int. 



Chapter 7 
SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



_ This chapter is divided into three parts. The first part reviews our 
major findings from an evaluation of the 1973 Youth Conservation Corps (YCC) 
program. The second part reviews an experiment which we conducted on ways 
to feed management data back to camp staffs. The third part contains rec- 
ommendations based on both the empirical findings and on our observations 
made during visits to l8 of the camps. 



chapte rs 
The 
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EVALUATION OF THE 1973 PROGRAM 

The summary of findings is drawn from the analyses presented in earlier 
ters. The findings and conclusions are organized here by chapter content 
reader who is interested in the statistical basis for any of the findings' 
advised to refer to the appropriate chapter. 

. Characteristics of C orps Members . The legislation establishing the YCC 
stipu atedthat, "The Corps shall be open to youth of both sexes and youth 
Of all social, economic, and racial classifications...". In the first two 
years of the program we concluded that participants in the program repre- 
sented a reasonable cross-Section of teenagers throughout the United States 
However, there was some degree of under-representat ion of girls. Blacks and 
those from very large cities. In I973 the proportion of girls in the program 
was much larger than in either of the previous years. Forty-eight percent 
of the enrol lees were female and this is almost identical to the national 
distribution among 15-I9 year olds ^3 percent). The family income data show 
tin 00^'° ""^""^ ^^'''^'^ economic backgrounds. The median income was 

510,990. Using census data for 1972, this is only slightly below the national 
average for families of an age to have teenage children. Looking more care- 
I«c nnn' c ^ ' ^ ' ' ''"^ ' °" °f family income, we noted that the middle range 
155,000 - $15,000) is somewhat over-represented while the top (over $15 000) 
range is under-represented. Racially, there continues to be about the same 
percentage of minorities in the program as there are nationally -- 20 percent 
in YCC vs_. 19 percent nationally for all 15-19 year olds. However, among 
minora. OS in YCC, the proportions of American Indian, Spanish surname, and 
UrientaJ youths are the same or larger than the national rates, while the 
proportion of Black youth is one-half the national rate. While there was a 
small increase this year in the proportion of enrol lees from large metropol i'- 
tan areas, there was still a tendency for youth to be recruited from the 
smaller population areas. 

This year, we can describe the campers on one other dimension, verbal 
skills. In order to better understand performance of campers on the environ- 
mental education test, we had camp s taf f s, admi n i s te r a test of verbal skills 
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at the beginning of canip. The test can be thought of as a measure of general 
academic ability. Comparing the results with the national norms for the test 
indicated the following. The average academic ability of enrol lees who had 
just completed the ninth grade matched the national average. But the average 
of those v-;ho had completed the tenth grade and higher was considerably above 
th'. national norms. This indicates that typical YCC enrol lees are academically 
among the better students in their classes. The implications of this point 
for learning and test performance will be discussed shortly. 

The data on the characteristics of enrollees are presented because there 
is a need to evaluate how well the program did in meeting the legislative 
requirement of "openness to all." The particular judgment one makes depends 
on how one thinks about the issue. The Congressional Act creating the YCC 
states two things about the population to be served. In the introduction it 
says that the gainful employment of "American youth, representing all segments 
of society" is good. Later it stipulates that, "the Corps shall be open to 
youth of both sexes and youth of all social, economic and racial classifica- 
tions..." The main criterion appears to be the "openness" of the program to 
all. We interpret this to mean that youth between the ages of 15 and 18, of 
both sexes, and from all backgrounds should feel that the program is open to 
them in tne sense that if they are interested in participating, and they meet 
the minimum qualifications, then they have as good a chance as any other 
teenager of being selected to participate. By this interpretation, the proof 
of the program's openness does not lie entirely in the numbers of different 
subgroups who are in the program. First of all, there is the matter of 
attractiveness. It is implicit in the program's description that a YCC can- 
didate will be interested in three things: gainful employment at the current 
YCC wage rate, living and working outdoors, and development and maintenance 
of the nation's natural resources as they are manifested in National Forests, 
National Parks, and public domain lands. But it is doubtful that these things 
have universal appeal among all groups of youth. Many urban youth may have no 
desire to spend eight weeks in the woods. Indeed, we have talked to some urban 
Black youth for whom the non-urban environment of a National Forest holds little 
appeal. On a different dimension -- economics we know of one Indian tribe 
where many teenagers prefer to work in a nearby tourist town rather than join 
YCC because they can earn much more money. 

The most relevant criteria to be considered in judging the program's 
openness is the recruitment procedure which is used to generate the pool of 
applicants, and the selection procedure by which some applicants are accepted 
and others rejected. Recruitment procedures varied quite a bit around the 
nation. But a typical procedure involved a YCC representative going to a 
high school and describing the program in a school assembly. Given the num- 
ber of available personnel and the size of the Pilot Program, such pre- 
sentations were made in only a small fraction of the total number of schools 
in a state. In some cases there was no assembly and a school counselor was 
asked to disseminate the basic facts about the program. In either case, the 
school counselor was asked to help with the recruitment by spreading the word 
and coordinating the application process. One of the implicit criteria for 
selection into the program is that the applicant have an interest in conser- 
vation or in learning about development and maintenance of natural resources. 

58 
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This alone limits the number of youth whom a counselor may consider as 
possible candidates (and thus encourage or discourage them to participate). 
Another criterion clearly eliminates individuals who have uioken the law 
or who are known to have used drugs. Then there are some assumptions which 
the counselor must make on the basis of the application form. To be consider- 
ed for YCC, an enrol lee must secure a recommendation from an adult (typically 
a teacher or counselor). This person is asked to rate the applicant on five 
characterisucs : "Academic rating, Dependability, Rel at ionsh i p wi th others 
Leadeiship ability. Ability to take directions." Inevitably, these several 
criteria result in "better" youth being approached and/or selected. By 
better" is meant those who stand out as being interested, enthusiastic 
cooperative, and -- as our data on verbal skills show -- above average 
academically. Inevitably, all of these many filters have the effect of 
limiting interest and participation of some groups of teenagers. 

The point of all fhis discussion is to underscore the difficulty of 
evaluating how "open" a program such as YCC is to youth of all backgrounds; 
and that such a judgment has to consider not only the presence of youth from 
many different backgrounds, but also the extent to which the program was made 
known to all groups, the nature of the program (its appeal, if you will), and 
the requirements laid down for the selection of participants. 

From our perspective, we think the program has done a good job in obtain- 
ing the participation of teenagers of both sexes and teenagers from a broad 
spectrum of socidl, economic, and racial backgrounds. A notable exception 
concerns Blacks. It is not clear whether this is due to limitations in re- 
cruitment or more simply to a lack of appeal of YCC to these youth. As an 
aside, we find it refreshing to find a federal program which is aimed both 
at middle class Americans as well as various underprivileged or deprived 
groups in society. 

Corps_Memb er Fv aiua tion of the Program. To begin our assessment of en- 
rol lee response to. YCC we examined some cjlobaj measures of camper satisfaction 
with the YCC program. For the third year in a row, enrollees indicated very 
high satisfaction with the program. This conclusion is based on their responses 
to two questions, one which asked how much they liked their experience, and 
another which asked how worthwhile it had been for them. We looked for 
differences in satisfaction for various characteristics of campers including 
sex, grade, age, parents' education, urban/rural home environment, prior 
camping experience, and racial background. The only systematic differences 
we found W:>re related to race. In particular it appeared that American Indian 
youth and G.jcks displayed si ightly lower levels of satisfaction than others 
An accurate summary of racial differences would be that Blacks and Indians 
like the YCC experience, but are less extreme in checking a rating scale. 

We also looked for differences related to camp characteristics such as 
four-week/eight-w«ek, res i d-.n t i a i /non- res i den t i a 1 , and number of campers. 
There is a slight tendency for higher sa t i s f act i-on scores to be associated 
with eight-week residential camps; these differences, however, are quite 
sma I 1 . 



Associated with high levels of sa t i foe I: i on were higlier camper ratings 
of: (!) the quality of the staff (their comm i tmen t to YCC , their knowledge 
of the environment, etc.); (2) the quality of interpersonal relations between 
staff and camper'-:; (3) the quality of the to v i ronrnen ta I Education program; 
iM) the commitment of other enrol lees to the objectives of YCC; and (5) the 
extent to which they as enrol lees had some input into the way the camp was 
run . 

EnroMees were also osked how their YCC experience compared with other 
summer jobs for people their age. The average was very higfi with 83 percent 
overall indicating that YCC was "excellent" or "very good." Again, American 
Indian and Black youth rated the job high, but somewhat lower on the average 
than did otfier racial groups. (Rating YCC as an "excellent" or "very good" 
job: wfiites 85 percent, Indians 71 percent, and Blacks 65 percent.) Boys 
rated the YCC job higher than girls, perhaps reflecting the fact that in our 
culture securing a summer job is more important for a teenage boy than girl. 

One of the Congressional objectives for the program is to provide "gain- 
ful employment" for teenagers. in practice, this has worked out to mean 
compensa t i ng . en rol 1 ees with $300 - $^00 for an eight-week summer. We asked 
the enrol lees to rate the amount of money they earned compared to what they 
felt they could earn at another summer job back home. Their responses ranged 
from "good" to "fair" (scale: excellent to poor). It is not clear that en- 
rol lees actually could command higher compensation back home, but clearly their 
enthusiasm for the program is not tied closely to their feelings about the pay. 

Camper Kat i ngs of the Work Accomp 1 i shed . A second stated objective of 
the YCC is the "development and maintenance of the natural resources of the 
United States..." While It is not our function tc evaluate work output, we 
nonetheless can provide a perspective on It through the camper ratings of 
the work accomplished. EnroMees were asked at the end of camp to rate four 
aspects of the work they accomplished. They were presented a five-point 
scale ranging from excellent to poor. The four aspects of work were amount, 
quality, benefit to the environment, and benefit to the public. The ratings 
averaged from "very good" to "excellent." As the campers looked back on the 
products of their labor, they thought quite highly of it and thought that it 
made a real contribution to the public and the environment. We feel this is 
a strong point of the program when viewed from the perspective of the develop- 
mental nee(is of adolescents in our society. As society asks youth to v%/a i t 
longer to a-:.sume positions of responsibility In the normal world of work, 
they are deprived of tiiose experiences which can give them some sense of 
belonging to, and responsibility for, the country around them. YCC may help 
to offset the more typical pattern, and in so doing, contribute to participants' 
self esteem and feelings of adequacy in addition to benefitting the environ- 
men t . 

L earn i ngs . The designers of YCC hooed that youth would learn a number 
of things i.,n the course of the summer. One v/as an "understanding and appre- 
ciation..,of the nat lord's natural environment and heritage." In past years 
this f I ^'i fT'e ant 1 e a r n i n (j ! i ov; t h n >) t u r a ! e n v i r o n rit-' n t functions and what the 
best wa y s a r e t o u s e , uw n cig e , a n <} p r o t e c r the natural resources. Another 
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objective, to "accomplish needed conservation work on public lands" implies 
worJ a\7' °J '^^'-';'"g= how to use the tools neces^.r. to accomplish this 
^h^;^-,^ ^ '^^--"'"gs interpersonal relations grows out of 

m=nn ■ ! mtention that the program objectives "will be accomplished in a 
mannerthat w,ll provide the youth with an opportunity to acquire increased 
self-dignity and self-discipline, better work with and relate with peers 
Toi\T^'VuT'' '"^ '^'■'^^es between youth from various 

Sunnl.: n ? 'u'^?' ^""^ economic backgrounds." (Above quotes from the 19/3 
oupplement to the I n ter , or- Ag r i cu 1 t u re Memorandum of Understanding Concerning 
Youth Conservation Corps.) ^ 

FnifM^^'? limitations of a survey methodology, we attempted to assess 

mu ; ^ '"^ ' ' objectives in two different ways. One was through a 
mult.ple-cho,ce test of environmental knowledge. A second approach was . to 

of the summ' C '^^^'^ '^^'■"-d these areas over the course 

or the summer. We will consider this second type of question first. 

sr^l ^"'"'l^" "^^'^ ^'I:^'' ^° '^^^ '"^^^ they learned in seven areas. The 
With nn^' ' P''^^^y "^^^h. and very much, 

w t h one exception, the average ratings ranged from "pretty much" to "very 

and how In'w ? reserved for the items on how to use tools 

"how n\ \ P[°J^-ts that required teamwork. Close behind was the item 

how to get along th people my own age." Slightly Jower ratings (but still 
^he t^lnc T? 'general principles of ecology and conservation," and "how 
tne things | do affect the environment." 

Almost one-half the enrol lees said they learned "very much" about how 

!nJh .T^ ' ""I' °^ different racial or ethnic groups and 

was ass ^ ^'^'^''^ i a t i on' i n Responses 

was associated with two things. One was the presence of an ethnic mix in 

HveT^; 1 I particular camp. Some camps achieved this objec- 

tive better than others. There were very few differences in the way different 

two':' exchange seeme c; be a 

two way street between different racial groups in a camp. 

in mv^^^ u^^'"^ °" learnings was reserved for, "how I can help people 

;n my community become active in working on environmental problems " This 

var^aJlnn'^n"!"?; i",""" V'"' '° different camps, there was considerable 
variation in staff philosophy on this point. In some camps (largely Interior 
camps) there was a certain --.li ss i o.iarv 7eal assnriatPH th 

► hinnc n,=v, ij J , I , '^="^'i'^ry zeai associated with teaching enrollees 
things they could do back home to conserve non- renewab 1 e resources- this 

i^an'dHvl'nT''';"' 'fJ'"' r'"'"^'^'"g P'astic products, walking rather 

than driving etc. A few environmental education programs went one step further 
and discussed ways that enrollees could influence their communities to set 
up glass recycling stations or pollution study groups. But in the majority 
enron^'s wh Forest Service) the philosophy was to teach 

enrollees what things needed to be done to conserve the areas on which the 
corps members were working. For example, in a campground construction project, 
the focus was typically on how a camping area ought to be built and maintained 
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by those responsible for the campground and how enrol lees as citizens could 
best use the area without upsetting the local environment. Very little 
attention vyas given to vyays in which the citizenry back home might be iQ- 
fluenced to be better campers when they come out from the city to use such 
a campground, or to ways that learnings associated with campground construc- 
tion could be relevant to the enrol lee's home community. 

There is a difference, of course, betv/een the relevance of the project 
itself to the home community and the relevance for the teenager's life of 
the learnings associated with working on the project (and with living, playing 
and working with one's peers). We asked the enrol lees to rate the value their 
learnings would have to them back home. The average ratings were high except 
for "how I can help people in my community become active in working on environ 
mental problems,"' which as we noted before received the lowest rating as an 
area of learning. A single summary question asked, "in general, do you think 
the things you learned th's summer will be valuable to you back home?" Two- 
thirds of the participants responded "very valuable," and. another 30 percent 
said "somewhat valuable." However, these are the responses of youth at the 
end of the program, before they have had a chance to actually return to their 
community and test the utility of their learnings. 

Several characteristics of enrol lees were associated with differences 
in perceived learnings. Girls rated their perceived learnings higher than 
boys. This was true for learnings about ecology, the use of tools, and re- 
lationships with peers. This may be due to the fact that in American culture 
YCC-type activities are engaged in less frequently by girls than boys. Accord 
ingly, YCC experiences are more novel for females. In the area of learnings 
about ecology, American Indians claim to learn the least of all groups. This 
may well be due to the fact that youtfi in the tribes represented in YCC grow 
up in a culture that relates to the land (environment, if you will) much more 
naturally than other cultures in American society. If this is true, then the 
YCC curriculum would not have as much to teach the native American that he did 
not already know. In ratings of the overall value of YCC to the back home 
setting there are also racial differences. Orientals rate the program highest 
followed closely by whites and those of Spanish surname. Indians and Blacks 
rate the back home value of YCC the lowest. We think that these differences 
are worth further investigation to discover exactly what it is about YCC that 
makes it seemingly less relevant to these two cultural groups. 

Ratings of learnings about teamwork were somewhat higher in residential 
camps and in eight^week camps. Greater perceived learning about teamwork" 
and about ecology were associated with camps where interpersonal re 1 a t i ons_^,, 
between staff and campers were rated highly and where enrol lees felt they had 
some say in camp decision-making. 

Environmental Knov^ledge A Test . Tor the third year in a row, a test 
of environmental knowledge was administered to enrol lees at the beginning and 
end of camp. The test for 1973 was revised considerably from earlier versions 
It consisted of 1 core items divided "into five main topic areas: resource 
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management, man's impact, ecological responsibility, general ecology, and 
federal resource agencies. These content areas reflected those environ- 
mental education objectives which could be easily assessed by a national 
group-administered test. 

Pretests were administered in the first week of camp. Environmental 
instructors were given the option this year of scoring the test in camp be- 
fore sending them back to Michigan. This was done to provide the instructors 
with oiagnostic information to help in the design of their environmental educa- 
tion program. The test does not measure everything that all environmental 
education programs are trying to teach, but it does cover most of the basic 
factual concepts presented in the Environmental Education ^nurr.P Book (in- 
ternal publication of the Departments of Interior and Agriculture). The 
average. pretest score was 105-3 (standard deviation of 25.3). The average 
post-test score was II3.0 (standard deviation of 27-5 points). There are 
no norms for this test, i.e., there are no groups other than 1973 YCC en- 
rol lees who have taken the test against whom performance can be compared 
However, some feeling for the amount of growth that took place can be obtain- 
ed from a comparison of entrance and exit scores of enrol lees of different 
grade evels. In other words, we can compare the exit scores (post-test 
scores; of ninth graders with the entrance scores of tenth graders, and like- 
wise compare tenth with eleventh graders, and eleventh with twelfth graders. 
Such comparisons showed that ninth graders did not quite reach the tenth grade 
entry level, but that tenth and eleventh graders did reach the entry level of 
the next higher grade group. These findings lead us to the following general 
conclusion. On the average, tenth and eleventh graders in YCC learn as much 
about ecology and resource management in the course of a YCC summer as they 
wou d in a typical year in school. Ninth graders learn about as much as they 
wouH m one-half year in school. This is not to say that an eight-week 
ecology course in a National Forest is the equivalent of a year-long course 
offered by a school system. But not many students take such courses in school 
and much of the typical learnings in ecology come through a variety of sources 
inc uding newspapers, television, courses in public affairs and courses in 
biology. Taking into account the haphazard way in which principles of ecology 
are usually learned, an eight-week summer course in YCC seems to teach as 
much as nine months of varied ecological inputs. 

There was considerable variation in the pretest scores of individuals 
and also in the increase. in scores between the pretest and post-test. Entrance 
scores were related most strongly to the verbal skill level of enrollees- 
this indicates that the more academically capable enrollees perform better 
on this test. Also related to higher initial test scores are factors such as 
having had a course in biology or conservation, being in a higher grade in 
school, and being Oriental or white. These findings sound a caution to inter- 
preting scores on the pretest, since characteristics of the campers and their 
background greatly influence initial test performance. 

The major focus of interest, though, is on the gain score - the size 
of the increase between the beginning and end of camp regardless of what 
the initial scores are. Few characteristics of individuals were associated 
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with the amount of gain. While verbal skill level is important in deter- 
mining the initial scores of enrollees, it is unrelated to the size of their 
gain over the course of the summer. The scores of American Indian youth 
showed a smaller gain than did those of other racial groups. The reason 
for this is unclear, but one possible explanation concerns the test itself. 
It may be unfair to use the same paper-and-penci 1 test for all groups across 
the country. After all, this type of achievement testing is most valued by 
the mai nstream whi te culture. Later, in the recommendations section, we 
will discuss some research studies which could help us to better understand 
this difference for Indians. One other characteristic of individuals showed 
a small association with differences in gain scores. Girls tended to do 
better than boys. 

Characteristics of camps such as res i dent 1 a 1/non- res i den t i a 1 , and number 
of campers were unrelated to differences In gain over the summer. Enrol lees 
in eight-week camps showed a slightly larger gain than those in four-week 
camps. Enrol lees in camps under sponsorship of Bureau of Reclamation 
and NPS showed larger gains than those in BSFW or Forest Service camps. The 
reasons for the agency differences are not apparent from our data. However, 
in our visits to camps we felt that Forest Service camps were less likely to 
be committed to teaching the full range of objectives covered in the test. 
They were more likely to focus on in-depth coverage of the content covered in 
the six "investigations" developed by Ernie McDonald and others. The difference 
i n eniphas is alone could account for the smaller gains. 

The en ro 1 1 ee- rated quality of interpersonal relations and participation 
in camp decision-making showed a small positive association with gains. There 
was also some evidence of larger gains in camps where the environmental educa- 
tion instructor provided some environmental education training for the staff 
during the pre-camp training period. This finding may be indicating that the 
most effective educational programs are those in which the responsibility 
for teaching about the environment is shared by all the staff, even though 
the major portion of the teaching Is done by a single instructor. 

While all of the above factors were associated with differences in gains, 
taken together they accounted for only a small portion of the between-camp 
variability in gains. In other words, there are big differences In gains 
associated with the particular camp in which the enrol lee worked; but, with 
the information which we collected, we are not able to explain many of the 
reasons v^hy enrol lees in some camps improved more than others. The answers 
probably lie in camp differences in three areas: (l) The degree to which 
they endorse the complete set of environmental education objectives listed 
in the Source Book ; (2) the quality of the curriculum and the quantity of 
the instruction^ T}) and the competence of the environmental instructors as 
teachers. 
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The above discussion has all been focussed on these learnings which we 
were able to measure by a standardized test. As mentioned earlier the 
concepts measured in the test are certainly not the only .„es of interest. 
But they are probably the only ones which can be reasonably measured by a 
paper-and-penc.l test. In our visits to many camps, we noted another type 
Of learning which had occurred which we feel is equally important, but which 
alZnl -"Tl,^ quantified A number of examples come to mind. In a camp- 
home iJ'hL"''""' " 9irl told us that although the area was very near her 
home. It had never meant mucl^ to her or friends. However, after four weeks 
or landscaping the campground, she had a new perspective on the area. Now 

Inlnt I'' ^"'^ " ^ft^-- P^^^'-^g naturally to pick up 

an empty beer can she had spotted in the bushes, that she doesn ' t 1 i ke the 
way some peop e mistreat the facilities. What she had acquired was not so 
much new knowledge as a heightened awareness and sensitivity to the value of 
one kind of natural resource: a clean campground. In a bird sanctuary a boy 
cr.n^'''^h ^ t° P^'-^t out excitedly the appearance of a whooping 

f J^^ 1 °" he had gained a new appreciation 

ror that bird and an interest in seeing its continued existence. Such an 
whnnn?' " ^oesn't come simply as a result of learning the fact that the 
whooping crane is an endangered species. In a camp in Utah the enrollees 
voted to turn off the electricity at certain times of the day in order to 

warfr!nM^\r^''^^7'°?''"; ""^P' enrollees found a pond that 

was frequently used by local people and which was full of uL'ed plastic bottles 
and other assorted debris. They volunteered to clean it out as an ex ra ro 
/ I they decided to put the items on display in the center of 

?ea'mnl?^ nTT^-^"' '° ^^'^ "'"''^ 'he consciousness- of those who used the 
area most, gladly ran a story on the project. 

an acDrIc?If[nn'f ^^''"P'" demonstrate that enrollees in YCC can and do learn 
anappreciation for an unspoiled natural environment and they frequently ac- 
quire a new sensitivity to man's impact which fits perfectly the sense of the 

u?; er r 'he YCC: -....it is the purpose of this Act to 

further the development and maintenance of the natural resources of the United 
States by the youth, upon whom will fall the ultimate respons i b i 1 i ty for main- 
taining and managing these resources for the American people." It is learn- 
ings suchas these which paper-and-penci 1 tests cannot measure, but which we 
observed in many of the camps which we visited. 

. Participat ion and Interpersonal Relations . Two measures consistently 
showed a positive relationship to the outcomes we evaluated: (l) interper- 
sonal relations between staff and campers, and (2) camper participation in 
camp decision-making. The first measure is composed of a number of items 

bers wfrp "7^-' 'u.'"'! ^'-'^-^dly and supportive staff mem- 

bers were_. The re 1 a 1 1 ons h i p of this measure to positive ratings of the sum- 
mer experience Illustrates the key role that staff play in shaping the quality 

mak no TcnV^'^^ The second measure, participation, in camp decision- 
making, IS composed of six items. The items ask whether the staff asks for 
and uses enrol lee ideas about work and recreation, whether the staff is flex- 
on how" thpV.^L"^'^ "^^^ '° t 'he staff shares information 
on how the camp operates. The items ask about only a few of the ways in which 



campers could be made to feel that they have some say in how things get done 
in camp. Since both interpersonal relations and participation are predictors 
of important outcomes in the camp, staffs should concentrate on v/ays to keep 
these dimensions as high as possible. 



AN EXPERIMENT IN DATA FEEDBACK TO CAMPS IN SESSION 

In the YCC evaluations for 1971 and 1972, interpersonal relations between 
campers and staff, and measures of camper participation in camp decision- 
making were found to.be important indicators of camp functioning. They were 
positively correlated with satisfaction and environmental learning (test scores). 
During the planning of the 1973 study we reasoned that, if we could find a way 
to get pre~test results on interpersonal relations and participation questions 
fed back to camp staff, and used by them to improve in these two areas, then 
we should increase the effectiveness of camps. Thus, a data feedback experi- 
ment was worked into the overall YCC evaluation study to assess the merits of 
different strategies for returning to camp staff the interpersonal relations 
and participation ("IRP") data. 

The feedback exper imen t con ta i ned th ree exper i men ta 1 .-.cond i t ions , des i gned 
to give increasing amounts of information and help to camp staff. These con- 
d 1 t ions were : 

(1) The minimum amount of feedback was given to 15 camps in the 
form of a computer-written feedback report, covering the IRP 
indices, ideal and actual camper perceptions of participation, 
and satisfaction. 

(2) The same report, but with the addition of a section con- 
taining "process" suggestions to the camp director on how 
to set up a data feedback meeting with his staff. Sixteen 
camps were assigned to this condition. 

(3) Twelve camps were selected for feedback visits by U of M 
project staff. A feedback meeting was held for staff, 
after the visitor had spent a day or so in the camp ob- 
serving how the camp functioned. This was called the 
"Vis i t" condi tion. 

Camps were randomly assigned to one of three experimental conditions, or to 
a control condition In which the camp received no feedback at all. Only 
eight-week residential camps were used in the experiment. 

Unfortunately, we are not able to say that data feedback of any type is 
more helpful than no feedback at all. Due to a clerical error, all camps 
received some form of data feedback and so we lost the "control" camps. Among 
d I f f eren t types of feedback , cond i t ion number two (cond i t ion number th ree) i n 
terms of Improving staff-camper interpersonal relations and camper participation 
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our'vis ts o ? -«xP-ted outcome resulted from 

our v.s ts to the twelve camps in the "visit" condition. In the course of 
presen ,ng data at staff meetings, we were frequently ---^ to help the staff 
TsLoluTZoT 'r T ex'presseS,"bu^ ^hich b ers 

to devplnn U At the same time we were able to help them begfn 

ems UP ' alternative ways to solve these problems. Typical of such prob- 
^work rol'ctr''' supplies of tools and materials, Coordination of'staff 
probl ms in rh ' ^""^^^^^^ . ' " ^he environmental education program, and 
aqencv ' ^^'^ ^ °^ ' ^ ^ ' °- ^ i ps between the camp and its sponsoring 
agency Thu= , ,n addition to providing feedbacl< on camper feelings and 
perceptions, we found ourselves providing consultative help on ma 1 gLp 

t ng "ch ::"h ^""'^ "'^^ ^'^'^ - °^her organ i zat io aTsef 

P i defi inn'T' . ' "^us t ry , staff groups often benefit from specif c 
fem-sc^ v?na ? 'n ^ -^^^ ^ "9 J ^e skills necessary for effective group prob- 
YCC s?a^ !hiri h ''h 7 ^"'P "^'3^' "^"'■^ appropriate in a 

prob Im as n n ■ ' ' "'^'^ P-"^^'-^ experience solving 

tha the s aff^e'p ff . '^^^'"^ ""'^ ^'^ht weeks, it is important 

final sec nn P-'^blem solvers from the very first day. in the. 

F na ect.on of this summary we include a specific recommendat ion rel ated to 
staff training and development in the area of group p rob 1 em- sol v i ng . 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



To complete this report, we offer a series of recommendations. These 

expe cerwUh' v?r h'"' °' questionnaire data from enrol lees and on ou 
experiences with YCC during this last year. 

Staff Training and Development . As discussed in the previous section 

w.iys to Identify and solve problems which might arise in the course nf ^h» 

aTr^hes ^k^ffftThel T.' ^ '"^P-atte^^hirs af^'^ 

thev are "s^n in' I " '^^'^ identify and deal with problems as soon as 

e prov e wUh'thVn"' "^'"^'^^ °' '''' ""^^ ^^^^^ ^^ould 
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bring^^o'e'thTrpr^Je^r^aL^^:;'"" °' 'T'T'^ ^^^'"'"^ 
instructors in ^h^ ^^^^g^rs, camp directors, and environmental education 

ecZend hi; the same training session. To improve the workshops, we 
as a membe o th^ '""^ '^^^ ^^P^'-t - workshop design 

?ut?ons throuchn ^ h'"'' "^P"'"'' ^^y number of insti- 

a d a s °f? ° , r"''"'- C^'-'-^^'y ^he teams are composed of out- 
standing staff members from various camps. Although these people hav^ 
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expertise to fill their YCC job well, few of them have had the experience 
of designing an integrated training experience for other people in their 
position. A single expert could advise the team both on overall workshop 
design and on individual presentations. In this way the strengths of the 
model team building, problem sharing, understanding and communication 
of objectives and standard procedures could be ernidnced. 

Support for Env i runrren ta 1 Education Programs . In our visits to camps 
and to training sessions .'^ noted great variability in the quality of the 
envi ronmLntG I education program. This is not surprising; an ideal environ- 
mental education teacher has a background in biology and natural resource 
management, and is an expert in ecological problems of all types. In 
addition he is experienced in teaching adolescents, knows how to delegate 
some of his teaching role to the work leaders, and is able to improvise a 
lesson at a moment's notice. it is hard to find individuals with all of 
these qualifications. Some form of training is required to improve the 
skills of the environmental educators. Currently this training consists 
primarily of one session in the springtime lasting from one to five days. 
This may be sufficient for the better prepared teachers, but not all teachers. 
Some need additional support in the field during the summer. An example of 
what v/e have in mind exists in one region of the Forest Service. The regional 
of f i ce ' suppor ts a person v/hose position is that of an "extension agent." This 
person visits camps, helps diagnose work projects to identify their ecological 
relevance, and bolsters the skills of those responsible for the teaching of 
environmental education. For such a person to provide effective support for 
teachers in the field requires more than subject matter expertise; such an 
individual needs to have skills in interpersonal relations, consultant skills 
(helping the teacher to diagnose his ovm problems), and an appreciation for 
the dyn.^mics of the v/hole YCC program to know how ecological studies fits 
into a program in which it is only one of a number of important objectives. 
Our recommendation is that the agencies examine theo poss i b i 1 i ty of providing 
more of these "extension agents" for those camps which need it. 

Use of Ecological Learnings . Much effort has been devoted to the develop 
ment of a curriculum about basic principles of ecology (the Sou rce Book, etc.) 
However the links betv/een such knowledge and its application back home have 
not been developed as much as they should. We recommend that camp staffs 
help enrol lees derive ways in v/hich they can use their ecological learnings 
when they get back home. 

To emphasize the importance of such knowledge utilization, we recommend 
that the agencies set up a conference concerned specifically with the problem 
of how this knowledge can be made more relevant to back home settings. The 
conference should include both content peopl e (i.e., environmental education 
experts) and process people (i.e., those wi th expertise in knowledge dissemina 
tion and utilization). The product of such a meeting would be specific ways 
in v/hich camp staffs could improve the knowledge transfer process in their 
camps . 

Tes t i ng Env i ronmen ta 1 Knov ; 1 edge . In the first three years of the pro- 
gram, it v/as necessary to measure how much enrol lees learned about ecology 
over the course of the summer in order to demonstrate the effectiveness 
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of^the program. To meel this need, we developed a mu i t I p 1 e-cho i ce test' 
which could be easily administered in camps throughout the U.S. The test 
serves this purpose, but it has some limitations. The ^'^gram has a number 
of educational objectives, the attainment of which are not easily measured 
by the multiple-choice format which was used in this test. Examples of 
these objectives are discussed in Chapter 5. Now that a test exists which 
measures knowledge of some of the moro academic aspects of ecology and re- 
source mdncg^ment, additional effort should be devoted to measuring growth 
'n surh areas as sensitivity to environmental problems, recognition of the 
complexity which characterizes most environmental problems and their solu- 
tions, and the impact of one's own behaviors on the stability of the 
ecosys tem. 

Before this additional effort takes place, we recommend that the 
agencies make a thorough review of the purposes which testing is to play 
in the YCC program. There are several possible: (l) evaluating overall 
growth in environmental knowledge in order to monitor the program as a 
whole; (2) evaluating the performance of specific camp programs; and (3) 
providing c*i diagnostic tool to help an enrollee (or his instructor) identify 
those subjc'.ui oreas wh?ch most need to be studied. The present test serves 
the virst purpose best. To best meet the other two purposes, additional 
instrument development is recommended. 

Measurement of Enrollee Response to YCC . In order to provide camp 
staff with dala from enrollees which can be used in planning and improving 
the overall program, we recommend continuing the collection of questionnaire 
data from campers and experimentation with the most effective methods of 
feeding these data back to camp staff rapidly. 

Minority Involvement. Throughout our analyses of camper data, we found 
that Blacks and American Indians consistently showed lower evaluations of 
YCC. In addition. Indian youth appeared to learn less about ecology as 
measured by our test of environmental knowledge. In order to gain further 
understanding of these phenomena, we propose doing a cultural study involving 
both consultation with cultural experts and in-camp interviewing and obser- 
vation of poential cultural influences on the program as well as minority 
feelings toward the YCC program. 

We have noted in our visits to camp and to regional training sessions 
the limited number of minority staff people. In addition to the continuing 
current emphasis on recruitment of minority enrollees, we think it is essen- 
tial that more minorities bo represented in staff positions. 

Wo noted earlier the under-representat ion of Black youth among the YCC 
enrollees. Wo hesitate to make any recommendation in this area, because 197^ 
statewide recruiting may alleviate this problem. However, we felt it essen- 
tial tfuu attention be called to this area. 

In summary, we find Youth Conservation Corps to be a relevant, exciting 
program winch provides some outstanding opportunities for adolescents through- 
out the Uniterj States. Our recommendations concern ways to make an already' 
(Joocl program oven better. 



APPENDIX A 
A Computerized Report Generator 
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IfCC CAMP FEEDBACK REPOKT 



This is our report to you, the YCC camp staff, about the 

V'lhllt ?f.r^ °^ ^Jiicstionnaires you administered to your campers 

a sh3rt time ayo. m our past two years of research we have identi- 
fied several thinqs which relate to satisfaction campers feel with 
their YCC experience, and to the anount they Isarn in environmental 
tducition These are also things which you as staff can work to 
chanje, i£ need be, .to increase satisfaction and le-iri:ing. 

We have prepared this report to tell you the results of that 
part of the survey dealing with interpersonal relations your canners 
took during the second week of camp. Last year we founl that: 

Campers vho say their staff allowed them to participate 
in planning and running the camp were mors satisfied 
and learned more. ' 

-- Campers who said their staff was more opsn, Erisnily 
and interested in them learned more and were more 
sat i.s f ied . 

so, our report to you will look at the ratings given your staff by 
campers, plus how your campers feel about the YCC program so far this 
summer. will often use last year's results for^omparisan pur- 

poses. i,a will jlso make suggestions for things you might want to 
try out, or pay special attention to in your camp. 

Let's begin. 



FEELINGS ABOUT YCC 



We will b<Kjin with a quick 

MOW nucn they like YCC, and how 

far this Summer. Let's look at 
•joasurea for your camp: 



look at what your campers say about 
worthwhile it has bsen for them so 
the distributions on these two 



H I .S T 0 G R A M / F R E U U E f 1 C r K S 



MIDPOINT COUNT FOR SATISFAC (EACFI X =1) 

1-0000 12 * XXXXXXXXXXXX 

2.0000 17 ^ XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

J-0000 2 +XX 

^.OOOO 2 +XX 

5.0000 0 + 

M I s I N;: ^ 

TOTAL 36 ( 1 . 0000 - INTERVAL WIDTH) 
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H I STOG BAM/FREQUENCIES 



MIDPOrNT 



COUNT FOR WBTHWHLB (EACH X =1) 



1.0000 
2.0000 
3.0000 
(4.0000 



21 +XXXXXXXXXXXX2CXXXXXXXXKXX 

11 +XXXXXXXXXXX 

1 +x 

0 + 



36 { 1.0000 = INTERVAL WIDTH) 

(KEY: scores of "I" represent "I really liica' it" 
and '"^5" means "really dislike it" for the SATIS- 
FACTION question. On WORTHHHIL ENESS , "1" means 
"very worthwhile" and "**" is "not at all worth wliile. ") 
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rNTEUt'SHSONAL HFI.ATIONS AMD PARTICIPATION 

In thii; si-ction we would like to tutn out- attention to two 
:iuasui-e5; which have boon important in our past cpscarch in camps, and 
which ace (tdkiiig all camps together) iirpoctant prejictors of the 
attitadfi; and the amount campiers loam about tho oiiv ironroent. These 
Ate the UK.Nir.urc.s of " i nt o c perso na 1 relations with .state," and 
"particLpa tion in cunning the camp." Each neasuL-t? is a composite 
Me have creatc^d by ad.iiiKj together campers' answers to six questions 
conceL-aing interpersonal relations, and six on ua u ti ci pa ti on , Naw 
we'll talk about tlioso overall scores; later we'll look at the 
rosponaerj o£ your caii!;.CLS to the individual questions. 

For coniMri.son we con trasted what your caipcrs sail with 
the r.!.sultr. f! rora last year's atudy. He will mike this ::omparisDn 
Cor both the coni !)o;-,i te :Jcores, and later, for the individual ques- 
tion:5. We have used results from last year's camps only for those 
camps which we re ' spon sored by your organization (e.g.. Forest Service, 
BLfl, BIA, etc.). These comparisons will give you a rou^h guide to 
areas in interpersonal relationships with campers, or the partici- 
pation they see you giving them, where your camp may be high or low 
compared to r.'o i;, pa r ab 1 e camps last year. We will also make sugg:>st- 
lons for tilings you night do to improve camp conditions in those 
areas if tho results suggest that some changes might help you and 
your r.'arap','r:;. 

Let's begin by looking at the distributions an3 means of the 
composite scoios for interpersonal relations (labelled "INTKELAr" 
below) and p a: t i c i [,a t i on ("PARTlCi P" ) . One thing will hav^ to 
rej^eniber here, though, is that the data from last y-ar were col- 
lected at the end ol camps, not near the beginning. Any differences 
will have to be i n t r r [) rt.'t ed with care. 

I n t e r pe r sona 1 R e 1 a t i on s : 
The distribution of composite scores from your camp looks like this: 

H I ST(.);^ R A n / p H !•: ^ ij r u c r i: s 

T (KACIi X -1) 



niDPOr NT 


COUNT ['OK intrp: 


B , fn :u 


-.) 


* XX 


10. 07U 


1 


^ X 


11. 315 


0 




12. 


^ 


x>: X 


1 3, 796 




^ XX 


15, 0 J7 


b 


^ X X X X X X 


16.270 


7 


+ XX XX XXX 


17. 519 




♦XXXXXXXX 


1 H. V5 9 


] 


+ X 


20,000 




^ XX XX 








TOTAL 


If) 


( 1 . : ^M»7 


MEA N 


I NTFUM .AT^^ 15. 7 3 


n RAN 


LAST YR 


15.77 



ISrEHVAL WIDTH) 
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.iiffoc::?%'ro/:h^nrcirprL;rs;'"L^\^°"'^ ^^^^ significantly 
the end of their sessions Thi^.L^^^r"" organization ware at 
between where your caioe?; sIJ fhT ^^^^^ ^ "° differences 
personal relations and 'what all ca^oo?^ " ^^'""^ °' i"^-^^- 
at the close of your ora.nW^^^o f ' ^"""^ organization said 

cult to figure ou^what^o^n ""^^ y^^"^* is diffi- 

We would suggest that vo. lnn/^^^^^"^^ °^ ^ finding like this, 
question., and in thL^n\. '""^ individual 

other itc-Is -. ie wlfrL^ fnfi\K ^^^^l^te, or as related to 

will get into these questions a bit later. 

.ccord"rnq"to'sex 'rl """^^^^^^ interpersonal relations score 
found that: ' -"v""'' ^"'^^ °f your campe 

U.l:%lTlll i'^terpersonal relations with staff 

by JZAZl TlTsllrl ""T' interpersonal relations 

qu^.tions w^Jc\1ac5rurt^rco".po^s^^e^:;-r °Se::1re°^L^^^^ 
for your camp, and for comparable camps rast year: 

The questions and .eans for your camp and last year are: 

Q "How often is the behavior of the 
camp staff fricr.dly and supportive'" 

(NO diEforence) your Camp: 17.49 Last Yr: 16.7a 

SJLi"*'' "t^' ^° consider indi- 

vidual members of the staff as friends?" 

(.^lo differeijce) vmir r^mr.. i c „ r. , 

' Your Camp: 15. U9 Last yr: 16.45 

U19 "To what extent does the staff give 
positive rather than negative comments 
or criticisms in discussing the work 
o't ca ra p ■ memhers?" 

(NO difference) your Camp: 15.73 Last Yr: U.55 

Q2U "To what extent do you feel free 
to talk to mf^rabcrs or the staff?" 

(No difforonce) Vnur r;»mn- ^ . 

/ Your camp: 16.00 Last Yr: 16.1^4 

Q25 "To what extent does the staff treat 
you as an individual rather than lust 
cui other nr-mber of the cjroup?" 

CJo dLft.renco) ' your Catnp: ia.B9 Las^t Yr: 15.27 

•Mlow much tru:jt and confidence are 
r^hown by the camp staff in working 
with c or ps ni e m be r s ?" 

(No diftorence) Ynnr r^^mn- 1 /i a/. T 

' lourLamp, iU.9a Last Yr: 15.51 

Pa f t i c i pa ti on : 
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HISTOGRAM/FBEQUENCIES 

MIDPOINT COUNT FOR PASTICIP (EACH X =1) 

7.0000 2 ♦XX 

8.ao7a 3 ♦xxx 

9.8m8 tXXXX 

1 1. 222 6 tXXXXXX 

12.630 7 tXXXXXXX 

1<4. 037 U ♦XXXX 

15. aut* 3 ♦XXX 

16. 852 3 ♦XXX 
18.259 1 ♦X 
19. 667 1 *-X 

MISSING 2 

TOTAL 36 ( 1.a07a = INTERVAL WIDTH) 

MEAN PARTICIP= 12.42 
MEAN LAST YR,= 12. 75 

Higher scores represent those campers who say they are allokial 
by staff to have greater participation in running the camp. 

In your camp now, the participation score is not significantly 
different from the end-of-camp scores for similar camps last year. ^ 
It may be more useful to look at the individual participation ques- 
tions (below) . 

We did the same analysis on the participation index as was 
done on the interpersonal relations measure to see if there war^ 
differences by race^ sex, or grade of camper. Here we did not 
find any differences in the participation scores among the 
various groups of your campers. 

Again, it is helpful to look at the actual participation 
questions from which tlie composite score above was built. We 
will follow the same format as was used earlier: this year's 
mean score for your campers, end -of -session means for similar 
camps last year, and the differences if any: 

The questions and means are: 

Q15a "How often does the staff ask for ^ 
and use your ideas about program matters 
such as work assignments and topics 
studied?" 

(Lowf^r than last yr.) Your Camp: 8.88 Last Yr: 11.00 

Q15b "How often does staff a5k for ^nd 

use your ideas about non-program matters 
such as discipline and free time activities?" 

(No diEfer(-nce) Your Caiap: 12.56 Last Yr: 12.66 

Q16 "To what .^xtent is the staff willing 
to try new ways of doing things in order 
to improve the corps program?" 

(NO difference) Your Camp: 1<4.69 Last Yr: 14.13 

Q18 "To what extent is the staff willing 
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to share inforaation with corps Beabers 
about the camp and its operation?" 

(No difference) Your Caap: 1U.59 Last Yr: 15.87 

Q26 "How much are you involved in 
making decisions about running the 
camp and its programs?" 

(No difference) Your Camp: 9.66 L.jI Yr: 10.t»5 

Q27 "How often do the staff and corps 
aeaibers meet to discuss camp problems?" 

(No difference) youc Camp: 13.85 Last Yr: 12.55 

Suggestions Based on the Results: 

The comparisons with last year's data we've talked about 
above nay not give yon a complete picture of your camp and 

r'^*"' ''^"^ ^° iniprove in either or both of the 

areas of interpersonal relations or ca mper ' pa rt ici pa tion . A 
more useful .ethod for this is to compare the means oJ ?he 
questions with the raaximuo possible scores. For all of tha 
interpersonal and participation questions and composite measures 
the maximum possible score is 21. Questions with the lowest 
means are those with the most room for improvement in your camp. 

Let's look at the lowest scoring questions in tha two areas 
^hf.K^r Piirposes it is sufficient to consider those questions 
which have mean scores lower than the overall mean for quesJLns 
xn their set (the means of the two composite measuras). 

In the interpersonal relations question set, campers rate 
your staff as lower (relative to all questions taken together) 
on these particular questions: . ' 

being friends with the campers 

treating campers as individuals 

showing trust and confidence in canpers 

Among all of the par ticipat ion questions, staff are rat-i lower 
by campers on these questions: 

asking for and using campers' ideas on program planning 

involving caiupers in making decisions related to the 
cam p 

we should note that even the questions not listed above may be 
worth working on if thc^ir mean is substantially below the maxi- 
mum of 21. This you will have to decide, based on your know- 
ledge of your camp. 

PLANNING PARTICIPATION: IDEAL VS. ACTUAL 

There is one remaining area of our analysis to be pres-nteJ 
Earlier we talked about results in the participation section 
which ,hM It with camper participation in planning. There were 
in addition four questions about specific types of planninq 
which asked campers to compare the amount of participation they 
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would like to have with that they actually have had. The way 
the questions wore a.sked allows us to coopare "ideal" with the 
"actual" perceived participation statistically (pairvisa t tests 
across questions) . Let's look at the ideal-actual differences 
for the four tjuestions. (The means below are based on a four* 
point scale for each question^ running from U="a good deal" of 
participation to 1="not at all," The higher the mean, then, the 
greater the actual or ideal participation campers say they have,) 

1. Amount of participation in planning the camp 

work program: 

Ideal Mean= 3,26, Actual Mean= 1.70 

Less participation tha n campe rs wan t. 

2. Amount of participation in planning the camp 

recreational program: 

Ideal Hean= 3,72, Actual Mean= 2.27 

Less participation than campers want. 

3* Amount of participation in planning the environ- 
mental education program: 

...Ideal Hean= 3.12, Actual Mean= 1.61 

Less participation than campers want. 

4. Amount of participation in deciding on camp 
discipline: 

Ideal Kean= 3.38, Actual Mean= 2.18 

Less participation than campers want. 

To help interpret the differences between ideal and actual 
perceived participation, we created a measura which adds up the 
differences between the two across all four questions. This is 
a measure of the "gap" between ideal and actual carapars with 
higher scores are saying they are getting much less chance to 
participate than they would like to have. The next step was to 
see which campers (by sex, race, and school grade) saw the 
greatest gap. ,The results are as follows: 

campers in higher 'School grades see a greater gap 
than campers from lower grades 
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OSE OF fHL RESULTS SoBe Suggestions for You 

it is^no? n!;^ ^"^^"^ between Ann Arbor, Michigan and your camn 

knowledae vnn L !k^„; ^^^^^ the intimate 

wJ^c!;'^'.^: t'r?H r "^f: -^ specific Situations there 



^contribute to the lower questions' scor»-.s. However, 



work by youc staff to see .hat changes you .ight Uke to .ike 

In the Meeting: 

2. start by spending some time making sure that everyone 
understands how to read the reoor*- everyone 
analysis and result is cleL to ev^rjone.' °' "^'^^^ 

^eans^^or^rn ^"'^ ^^^'''^ °^ P^P^" Pl°t scores or 

focus l^l ^ questions we've reported. This gives somathing to 
scores. °" and makes it easier see differences in 

cation; tlat nT."" on a sheet of paper several impli- 

cations that they see coming out of the data. You might want t3 
do this by question area, or combine all questions, arthe a^ouo 
tha"t th f ' example, try to develop'statements like? "we 

i^o^ii °" q-^estion A is low, this says that t here is a 

problem which aiight be caused by X or Y." cnere is a , 

5. Discuss which of these implication are more serious or 
more impottant than others. serious or 

whLch'^;hP^o^o i'"P°^taat implication and list all of the things 

whLch the group can do about it during the next week (as a start). 

when '*Yorirrj°^ who -in try out what specific things, and 
IcH^ns. ' " '° specific respou si biU ti e^ for 

were LrJTstt " '° '''' "^^^''^ 

9. Sot some now cotnrai tracn ts for action, a.-j needed. 

plan^°,'mfl""^J^' l'" fcMsinle, hold the same kind of meeting to 
plan ad.litional actions with your campers. 



fal Z\nn^'^,V''T ^''"^''''^^ ^"^ suggestions for their use are h = lp- 

u ro yoi this Summer, and that their use will result in a camo 

session which is more valuable for vour camnpr^ ;,ni camp 

foe you. your campers, anj more rawariinj 
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CHARTS FOH USE IN YOUR MEETING: 

In our suggestions earlier we mentioned it would be a big 
holp if you had the comparisons between this year's inter- 
persDnal relations means and last years' charted on a large 
piece of paper for use in focussing the discussion, and the 
same treatment for the participation means for your camp 
andlastyear^ 

tfe have provided some basic charts for your use, if you want 
to use thorn. You will need to do a little work on these to 
get them ready for the meeting, however. Below you will se^ 
two different sots of plottings for means. In each, the 
scores run down the left of the page, and each question in 
the set, in addition to the composite scores is plotted, once 
for the way it is now in your camp, and once fDr how it was 
at the end of similar camps last year. ¥e suggest you connect 
all of the "NOW" (your camp's) scores by lines to produce a 
proiile for your camp, and then connect the "LAST" scores for 
a profile of last year's camps. Refer back to where we talked 
about these scores in the text to see which differences are 
significant for the comparison of each question in your camp 
with its level last year, and mark the significant differences 
on the graph. (If your camp's mean is equal to last year's 
the column for that question will contain a "BDTH" at the lavel 
indicating both of the means.) 

In the meeting, tape each graph up on the wall sideways, that 
is, with the scale on the bottom. You may also want to write 
the question names larger so your staff can see them. This 
will give you a quick means of centering the discussion on 
those differences which seem large, or those questions whose 
mean scor^.^ in your camp seem particularly low, in cromparisDn 
to other questions (remember, the maximum score is 21 fcr all 
questions) . 
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APPENDIX B 
Post-Season Reports to Camp Directors 
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Part of the 1973 research contract involved a data feedback experi- 
ment. -As described in the text, a number of camps were selected to have 
their staff receive reports during the camp season. These reports de- 
scribed the reactions of campers to their YCC experience based on a 
questionnaire filled out at the beginning of the second week of camp. 

While not part of the 1973 contract, we undertook an extension of 
the feedback principle and developed two small reports to send to camp 
directors after the camp season was over, based on questionnaires admin- 
istered to campers at the end of the camp season. There were two reports 
one on environmental education and the other on camper ratings of the 
quality of staff-,- the environmental education program, living conditions, 
work accomplished, and relationships between campers and staff. 

In the package of questionnaire materials sent to camps during the 
regular session, we included an envelope. Anyone desiring the reports 
were asked to send back the envelope with his name and address on it. 
We sent the reports to those camp directors who did this. This was done 
in February and March of 197^. Since this effort was not part of the 
research contract, our attempt to assess its value to camp staff was only 
informal. Those who chose to give us their reactions, not surprisingly, 
were those who found it helpful. However, nras t of these also indicated 
that it would have been much more helpful had they received it earlier, 
perhaps in September or October. This would be possible technically if 
producing such reports were a major objective of the program. We rec- 
ommend that the program sponsors assess the merits of this type of 
program evaluation for future years. 
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INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH / THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN / ANN ARBGn. MICHIGAN 48106 

CAMP LEVEL REPORT 
1973 YCC ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION TESTING 

■ Last suimi.er we promised you a brief report on the results of the 1973 
Environmental Education (EE) Tests. Our hope is that such information will 
be helpful to you in evaluating the desiRn and operation of the 1973 proeram 
and p«rnaps also assist you in making modifications for the 1974 program! 

^''^^''^Lf post-test were, identical. Scores on these tests 
were calculated by adding up the total number of correct items for each 
camper The EE scores shown on the next page are the average number correct 
tor ail the campers who took the test in your camp. There are three scores- 
average number correct for the pretest, average number correct for the post- 
test, and the difference between the pre and post averages. For each of 

^^Tlu^^'^rT '^'^''^ ^ P^^^^^t^ile ranking. This indicates the percent of 
all the YCC camps that had a score lower than yours. For example, a per- 
centile ranking of 60 indicates that 60 percent of the campa had lower scores 
than your canip and 3^9 percent had higher scores. 

This year, in addition to the EE test, we had you administer a test 
of verbal skills to your campers. Using the results of this test we found 
two things which might Lemper your interpretation of the percentile rankings 
you received. Not surprisingly, performance of campers on the EE test is 
highly associated with campers' level of verbal skills; i.e., campers who 
are more skillful in taking tests or working with words do better on the EE 
HFf ''^f'^j;^^-^ °f 1^°" ""^I^ t^hey know about the environment. Second, camps 
differ in the average verbal skills of their campers. We have taken these 
findings into account by providing you with two charts which you should use 
IVu^'^'/lu" ^^"^"=f^^y - the ranking of your pretest and post-test scores. 
Cnch of these charts has a dot for each of the YCC camps. The dot represents 
the intersection between a camp's score on the EE test and its score on the 
verbal skills test. (Intersection is explained on the chart.) To see how 
well your camp did on the two tests, taking into account your campers' verbal 
-kills, simply note where the dot lies with respect to the two slanted lines 
in the chart. If the dot is above the uppermost line then your camp was 
among the Lop 25 camps (out of 100) - taking into account vn ..r campers' 
.vicrbaL^jOUs. Similarly, if the dot is below the lower^f the slanted 
Lines, then your camp was among the bottom 25 camps, taking into account 
your campers' verbal skills. The other 50 camps are located between these 
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Another way to use the two charts is to draw a line from your dot 
scralght down to' the line labelled "verbal skills;" then extend this line 
up to Lhe top of the chart. Dots that lie on or very near this line are 
camps that are like yours in the test-taking skills of its campers. You 
fihould compare your performance with these camps. 

(continued) 
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One othur score [icods to be discussed; tihls Ls the difference between 
your cainpVs post-test nnd pretest score — i.e., the measure of how much your 
c.nnpers improved between the pretest and the post-test. The percentile rank- 
ing, of thi.*:; difference score does not need to be adju.sted. We have found 
that amount of improvement over the iiummer is not related to camper verbal 
skill; so your percentile raukinp. reflects fairly weli how effective your 
EE prop^ram was in teaching those thin^^s which we measured in our test. 

if your percentile ranking (adjusted in the case of pre and post 
totals^ unadjusted in the case of the difference or gain score) is lower than 
155 desirable — perhaps among the bottom 25 percent — you mij^Jit ask your- 
self what some of the reasons for this might be. You might think about such 
factors as quality and quantity of EE instruction, the receptiveness of your 
particular group of campers to EE training, the integration of EE into the 
work program, and the extent to which work leaders reinforced the EE program 
by discussing the environmental aspects of the work projects while the proj- 
ect was being carried out. 

If you have any questions about this report or what your scores mean, 
please feel free to call me, Jere Johnston, at 313/ 76A-2560. 

Camp No. (Michigan code no.) Camp Name 

No. of campers with pretest and post-tost. A-week 8-week 



Average verbal skill score (average for all camps = 22.0; range = 13.2-33.2) 



Av ■ rage 
Nui.ibe r 
Cor rec t Percent! le 

I' re Lest 

(l')^f po'^^siblc) Compare with pretest chart on next page 

which adj us ts for the verbal sk il Is of 
your campers. 

!'t).; t--tc:s L 

n')^i po'-3'iible) Compare with post-test chart on next 

page whic.li adjusts for the verbal skills 
of yuLir campers . 

l)i f f e rcnce 

(post minus pre) N; :ulj\istment is nocessary here; this is 

a g.ood measure of how effective your pro- 
gram was in teaching r;)io kinds of things 
measured in the t es t . 

N0KM5; IIANCE 0!" DIFF SCORI'S 

Top 23 camps 0 . 1 to -f36.1 

Second 23 camps 1- 6.8 to flO.O 

Third 2'j camps 3.0 to 6. A 

Bottom 2') camps -13.5 to f- 2.8 




I 

CO 

I 



120- 



TiST iioi 



100- 



Kh 




"* 'fi v> n H u tfi f jL 



:! — r-i — r 
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CHARTS FOR ADJUSTING ENVIRONMENTAL EOuCATIOU SCORES 
TO REFLECT DIFFERENCES IN VERBAL SKILLS OF CAMPERS 

a d Its score on the verbal skills measure. For example, the dot labelled "f in the left-hand 
chart represents a camp with a verbal skills score of 25 and a pretest score of 110.5 

ln.s of fnl^f^r rV^' '"''^^ '''^ '^^^'^'^ ^"^^^ile ^^nk- 

of a canp s EE test 5core takin. into account the average verbal skills of the campers. 

Follow these instructions to find out how your carap performed relative to other camps with 
campers 0 approximately the same test skills, From the dot for your camp, draw a line a 
own 0 the hnc labelled "verbal skills;" this should be perpendicular t the verb sk L 
'' ''' °^ c^-t. Camps that were like-yours in the verb f Lir 

ca,;,pers are the dots on or very close to the line you drew. If most of these other dots are aboJe 
yours yon performed re],,tivelv poorly; if most of these dots are below voiirs, then vou nerformed 
j;'!';;;:^"^' ^'^^^ ' ''^^ -^^-^ ^' '-^^ ^^-^ -d 3 below it; an lo'are :imnar^^vell 
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INSTITUTE FDR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 



[CAMP LEVEL REPORT — 1973 CAMPER RATINGS March, 197^1 

One nxDHth ago we sent you o report wliich duscriljed the perfurmance 
your campers on the Env i ronincn t n 1 EtJuccJtion Test. In ifiis report, we debcribe 
some odditional infornntion provided l}y your comf)t»rs: their rntings ol the pro- 
qrcHu. We feel thiit this information is c\ valuable supplement, to tiie EE scores 
in helping you assess the strengths and weaknesses of your program. 

At the end of the 1973 season, campers were asked to rale a nurnbtir of 
dimensions of the YCC program. These Included the staff, fellow corps members, 
v/ork accomplishment, the EE program, living conditions, perceived value of the 
experience, satisfaction, etc. We have selected the most interesting items 
and provided you with a do-it-yourself kit to see how your campers responded. 
There are two parts to the kit: (i) the average rating for each item based on 
all the campers wlio, tilled out the end-of-camp ques t i onno i re ; (2) a copy of 
the questionnaire with blank scales. Mark the scores for your camp on the 
c a 1 e s . 



EXAMPLE : If t he> data indicated that the average sc(.)re for your camp 
on question A. was l.7r)> you would mark the S':ale as follows: 

Kxcellent Puur 
A. f!(iw wt)uld you rate the re'^ular (1) (2) (3) (4) ( ') ) 

; ^-r ^ 



staff a>5 work 1 ».',-jdf' rs ? ^ f/'' -^^ 



. 

80/ of the camp.s had 
\ scores in this ranne • 



The items rated by the campers are related to the objectives of the national 
program. Important outcomes for the youth include learning about the environ- 
ment, accomplishing needed conservation work, learning how to better work with 
and relate v/i th peers and superiors, learning how to get along with peers of 
different backgrounds, and being gainfully employed for the Summer. Achievi..g 
these outcomes depends, among other things, on having a good staff, a good EE 
program, adequate living conditions, etc. We asked the campers to rate both 
kinds of things: some of the desired c>ut conies and also some of the dimensions 
such as quality of staff, etc., that frequently relate to achieving these out- 
cofnes . 

As you look at the ratings, we feel that tlic most impr-tant reference 
point should be your oV'/r, standards and expectations. To p/ovide some perspec- 
tive, hov/ever, v/e have shown under*neath each scale the range of' scores for all 
camps in the 1973 program. (Actually v/e eliminated from the range the 10 lowest 
and the 10 highest scoring camps on each item to give a more accurate picture 
of the real range of scores.) We encourage you to use these data in a problem- 
solving wa/. Talk wich a number of people associated with your program last 
summer and ask why your campers responded as they did. For those of you who 
will have camps this coming summer this exercise should help identify areas 
wivich should remain unchanged and ones which you should try to improve. 

If you have any cjuestions aboi-t this report or v/hat 'it means, please feel 
free to call mc , Jere Johnston, at (313) 76^-2560. 
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CAMPER RATINGS 



A. SOME IMPORTANT OUTCOMES 



To begin with, how do you feel about your 
Youth Coi\servat i on Corps experience this S.mmier? 
(Actual scale: I) 1 really like it; 2) i \ 
it; j) I can't say I clearly liked or dis : . ' , 
It: 4) 1 disliked it; 5) I really disliked 



(I) 



LIKE 



(2) 



Ci) 



(^O (')) 



DISLIKE 



How worthwhile to you was your Youth Conser- 
vation Corps experience this summer? 
(Actual scale: 1) Very worthwhile; 2)Some- 
what: worthwhile; 3) Not very worthwhile; 
''») Not at all worthwhile.) 



(1) 



WORTH 



(2) 



(3) 



NOT WORTh 



W. Compart. d to other summer jobs for people 
your a>-;e, liow would you rate the YCC job 
you had this summer? 



X. How would you rate the amount of money you 
earned this surmner compared to what you' 
could have earned at anot:her summer job 
at home? 



H 

W 
W 

o 

X 

w 

(1) 



PC 
w 
> 



(2) 



O 
O 
O 



(3) 



< 



C 
C 



(5) 



How would you rate the work accomplished by 
corps iTifirabers at your camp: 

K» as to aiiiount? 

L. as to quality? 

M. as to its benefit to the environment? 

N» at; to its benefit to the public? 



« L 
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Below are some of the things you might have 
learned this summer. For each item indicate 
on your answer sheet how much you learned 
about it this summer. 



►J 
< 

o 

M 

P 
O 

(i) 



M 
< 

(2) 



5C 
U 

(3) 



S 



(A) 



Z. General principles of ecology and conservation. 

AA. How the things I do affect the environment, 

BB. How I can help people in my community become 
active in working on environmental problems* 



CC. How to use tools. . 
DD. How to get along better with people my own age. l 



EE. How to get along better with people of different 
racial or ethnic groups. [NOTE: l)-id your oojnr \ 
have move than one racial or ethnic group?] 

FF, How to work on projects that require teamwork. L 



I 

♦ 

L 

'. f.. 

I 

»— • 

i 



Will any of the things you learned 
this summer be of value to you back 
home? 



< <: 

o <: 
:^ > 



(1) 



o < 
2: > 

(2) 



< 

5 < 

o < 

m > 



(3) 



CQ 

<: 

a: ^ 
w <: 
> > 



(^) 



QQ^ General principles o^■ ecology and conservation. 

HH. How the things I do affect the environment. 

II. How I can help people in my community become 
active in working on environmental problems, 

JJ. How to use tools. 



How to get along better with people my own age. 



LL. How to get along better with people of diffc^rent 
raciaJ or ethnic groups. [NOTE: [>id your ccimp 
hijve more thcni one racial or ethnic jroup?] 

MM, How to work on projects that require teamwork. 



NN. In general, do you think the things you learned 

this summer wiJl be valuable to you back home? i. 



4 
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B. A FEW FACTORS THAT RELATE TO OUTCOMES 

Look here for clues to explain soma of the 
ratings on the previous pages. 



Here are some questions about how you would rate specific parts of 
the Youth Conservation Corps. 



How would you rate the Regular Staff : 

A. as work leaders? 

B. as to their coiranitinent to the overall 

objectives of the YCC program? 

C. as to their conc.om about the environment? 

0. as to their Icnow ledge of the environment? 

K. as to their ability to help you learn 
about the environment? 

How would y, rate your fellow corps members : 

F. as co-workers? 

G. as to their comiidtment to the overall 

objectives of the YCC program? 

H. as to their concern about the environiaent ? 

1. as to their knowledge of the environment? 

J. as to their ability to help you learn 
about the environment? 



c 

0) 



13 
O 
O 

o 



0) 

o 

(1) 



> 
(2) 



' 3r-^ 

■ Man ■ aau 



' 1!— 



o 
o 

o 



'A 



u 
o 
o 



(3) (A) (5) 



Q ( ! 
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Q. as part of recraation or other 

parts of the program (informal 
discxission, ecological games, 
reading in the library)? 

R. in terms of its application to 
your post-camp life? 



How would you rate the coordination 

between the work and the environmental 
education program — how well did 
one tie into the other? 

How would you rate your camp as a 
community — a place where 
interests are shared and people 
work well and get along well together? 



u 

C O 

Q) O 
rH 

U U O -H O 

CU O 03 O 

w > e) cjm 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 



How would you rate the environmental 
education you received: 

0. as part of the work program? | | 

P. ay part of lectures, films, or 

classes held in camp? | | 







ANSWER TXE NEXT 2 QUESTIONS ONLY IF YOU WERE IN A RESIDENTIAL CAMP 



U. How would you rate the living 

accomodations? I 1 — 



V. How would you rate the recreational 

facilities? I I — 



1) 0 
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niere are two mec'isuroH which have been Important in uur pasL research 
on camps and which frequently are important predictors of the attitudes 
and environmental learning of campers. One of these is a measure of 'Mnter- 
personal relations between campers and staff' (called RELATION on your 
report.) and the other Is "participation in running camp" (PARTICIP) . Lach 
measur-L' Ls a compos i to we have created by averap^in^ to?,ether campers' 
answers to several individual items. 

KLLATl'.)'' — interpersonal Relationships 
This i:,ttasure is a couposite of six items: 

Ki. blow often Is the behavior of the camp staff friendly 
and support ive? 

1/. To what extenL do you consider individual members 
of the staff as friends? 

To what extent does the staff give positive ratlier 
than negative comments or criticisms in discussing the 
work of camp members? 

2^^. To what extent do you feel free to talk to members of 
thf staff? 

25. To what extent does the staff treat yoi; as an individual 
rather thai- just another member of the group? 



I 

Low 



11 
Med ium 



-J 

21 
High 



Interpersonal Relationships 
between camperj; and Staff 



I 

1 

Low 



11 
Medium 



21 
Hi^h 



Camper Participation in 
camp decision-making 



PARTICIP — Camper Participation in Camp Decison-Making 

This measure is a composite of six items: ^ 

How often does the staff ask for and use your ideas 
about program matters such as work assignments and 
topias studied? 



iDa. 



151) 



16. 



18. 



26. 



27 



How often does the staff ask cor and use your ideas 
about non-program matters such as discipline and free 
time activities? 

To what extent is the staff willing to try new 'ways of 
doing things in order to improve the corps program? 

To what extent is the staff willing to shate information 
with corps members about the camp and its operation? 

How much are you involved in making decisions about 
running the camp and its programs? 

How often do. the staff and corps members meet to discuss 
camp problems? 



APPENDIX C 
Test of Environmental Knov/ledge 
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Results of an item analysis of tb" environmental education test 
have been reported to the sponsors to help in the future refinement 
of the test . 
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O.M.B. Nu. : 40-S73029 
Ap[u*'oval Expires Oct . 3J , ]?7:- 



Booklet Number: 



1973 YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 
ENVIRONMENTAL ECUCATION TEST 

Acjuin this year the University of Michigan is evaluating sorrie 
of the things young people learn In the YCC program. Our studies 
in and 1972 have helped Improve the program; we hope this yearns 

will too. To do this, we need your help in completing this questionnaire 
cind u similar one during the last week of camp. Thanks for your help. 

MULTIPLl choice QUESTIONS: Most of the questions in this tesi have 
nur')bt^)r of possible answers for you to choose from. In every case, 
you should choose only the ONE best answer. These suggestions may 
be fie I p fu I : ■ 

— !f you are sure of the correct answer, mark it on the answer sheet. 

— If you lie pretty sure, mark it on the sheet. 

--If you don^t know the answer at all, leave it blank. 

DIRECTIONS: All of the answers for this test should be placed on the 
separate answer sheet provided. 

-"Use only a soft pencil (No.' 2 is ideal). 

— Make heavy black marks that fill the circles. 

— Erase cleanly any answer you wish to change. 

— Do not make any stray marks on the answer sheets. 

IDENTIFICATION: We do not need to identify any camper by namo. But 
the c'omputer does need to be able to match al' of the different 
quest ionnai res 'whi ch you will fill out this sumrrK^-r. To do this, 
your answer sheets will be given a code number based on the information 
you give us in the upper corner of side one of the answer sheet. 

--Fill In the circles that match the camp number. (This number 
has been stamped in the upper left-hand corner of side one 
of the answer sheet.) 

--Write in your birthday and then mark the circles that match 
your b i rthday . 

--Mork fhe number of brothers you have (do not include yourself 
when you count) . 



--Mark tho number of sisters you have (do not include yourself 
when you count ) . 



PART I 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 



.}^ch the foMowinq by choosing tho i>ost .ivai h.itj I ririGwer. Uso 
. ich rjn-.wtj r on I y unce , 



fv)newcjt.> resource 



l;LriNI TIOM 



A. Sevorcj! u*3us of qiven arod 



1 1 i pit; usr,' 
W i I dor'no':;^.; 



B . Man ^ s fjosi" i n f I uenco \ s rni n i ^nn I 



C. Total oxtinction of a species 



H'jri 1c].]o resource 



D. The supply can be repldced 



Nori-r uni-wdl) lo resource 



E. Total supply docroasGS wilh use 
and cannot b o r o p I a co d 



F. Resource of fi i stor i ca I -cu I tura I 
va I ue 



Gorrxj . ^i.ources are In danger of being "overused*' and thus will 
becoriKi unavailable to future generations. Which one of the 
following is in the most danger of being overused? 



I. Coal 2. Solar energy 3. Water 



Which one of the following is in the rnos [ d<!n^;er of being 
A ^harvested? 



I . L)oer 



2, Grizzly be.jr 



3. [Jlac^k bear 



■•'ore natural resources are used by the average ciii.^:^^, in a 
//►ui}M)y counl'ry than in i poor country. 
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■\itr\^ rh'i'^ fo) lowing e/ampius of cJ i f f r<-n ! rypo: ... f nj^ourcu w i Tb 

liiu J'jf ir;i fion ..jiven thdt type of use or nun uo- .n- .-n f .^n j-f).:- ri ifvt. 



t-XAMf-'LL 



9. ^'ro1uc(ion of whooping crane:: 



l.rr Ifll TK.iJ 

A. [ x p loi t::it ion : A typo of u'-^.' 
^i' •■•II --i I ' hc>r t -torrn 'in i n , 
us'i.iMv (.'f -in • '.:.inornic Dcitur 



10. Improving the technology of 
oil refining to get more 
useable oil per barrel of 
raw (crude) oi I 



13. t; orib^ .'r v i I i on : A lyp*^ of us«^ in 
wf i i c h re u re-. • v> c dn 1 t-j ' ror ■ un: • d 
()ut 'littMiMon i% given ii.j 
<.jct f i fr I tlie bos 1 US' • f » .r 
uvorycjDO concj 'rned i r!^: I ui] i n. } 
f u fu n usero , 



II. Main l:.ilni ng Grand Canyon 
in I fs natura I state 



^' ^'r"^-^-^^-r"va H on : A lyp.,^ of u -f- 
mariogtiment in whicri n-^c urc(*''. 
are preserved by llmiiino use 
to those whicfi do not have 
adverse effects. 



I/-. Restoration of cliff 

dwe!li..gs In Mesa Verde 



13. Depletion allowances (tax 
bene fits, to oil companies)' 
to encourage drilling 



14. Overgrazing range land 



15. Recycling organic food 
waste 



16, i-iarvesting firnber with no 
atten t i on g i ven to 
regenerat i on 



17. Endangering a species 
through killing to 
obtain fur for coats 



EKLC 
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\<(y.,uuro.j (.'ofisuffip fi on : One pr'.jb Ujf; of •..•riv i ronnvMitu I qujiity is f-he 

cjt wfii c:h wo coniurrr) r\-:sourci'/:^ and [w oJuu.' w.v...feG. On your 
onswor '.ihoot indicate for ooch of iho followinn v^hethor i l would 
tend to incrocjso coni^umption (I) (kicnuw^o con-ujinpt i on (U). 

\'6. Docliniru,) lovoh-j of popuiution gpuwlh 

I {) 

I'.i. I i.jr;:ti..is i ri'] Ihingfj I1i*rt save ur. tirrx: ond efforh and jr-c convenitMih 
I i) 

I'.'O, f>!epiji ri ruj .j two-year old car rather than trading it in on o now 
onfj 

I [J 

A\ . Lowor hor''..opowBr engines being sold for au I'omob i I es 
I [J 

f'locofjri i z i n^j that future generations of living things have a right 
to the oarlti's resources, too. 

I 1) 

23. Using tuivertising to create demands for new products 
I 1) 

2M. Viewing the earth as a relatively closed system witli limited 
resources 

I D 

23. Rationing scarce resources 
I D 

Which one i s NOT an example of "susl'ained yield management''? 

L flarvesting trees on a rotation basis 

2. Recharging ground water supply 

3. Mining peat from a swampy area 

4. MairJiint,) fiunfing quotas fo wildlife pofujlcjtion 
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27. Which one is NOJ an example of ^'sustained yield managerr)ent"? 

1. Selecting only mature trees to harvest 

2. Establishing size limits on fish one Is nermitted to keep 

3, Deep mining for coai 

4, Maintaining nesting areas on wildlife preserves for 
ml gratory b I rds 

28. A herbicide refers to: 

1. A chemical used to kill plants 

2. An animal that uses other animals as a source of food 

3. A poisonous plant 

4. A spray for controlling Insects 

29. Fire is sometimes used as a tool In forest management. 
True False 

30. A "prescribed or controlled burn" refers to a practice of 
forest management. 

True False 



31. "Clearcutting" (I.e., cutting all of the trees In a timber sale 
area) Is a practice In forestry which should never be used. 



True False 



32. It Is possible to establish natural areas and wildlife sanctuaries 
within larie cities. 

True Fal/e 

33. Trees can be managed as if they were a crop to be harvested 
on a rotating basis. 

True False 



34. The amount of dissolved oxygen In a stream or river has no 
effect on the types of fish around there. 



True 



Fa I se- 
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35. B ioloqi cal control refers to: 

1. Control of pests with chemicals 

2. Using a pest's natural enemies to limit Its population 

3. Creation of organic fertilizer by composting and 
b i ologi ca I act i on 

36. Compos ti nc] refers to: 

1. Man's attempt to help recycle minerals and nutrients 

2. Soparaticn of garbage Into cans, bottles, paper and food 

3. Using a sink garbage grinder for only certain types of 
food wastes 

4. Putting fence posts in the ground around a cattle compound 

37. Which one of the following is not used to control soil erosion? 

1 . Contour f armi ng 

2. Biological control 

3. Terracing 

4. Strip cropping 



PART II 
MAN'S IMPACT 



38. Which of the following actions will not reduce the diversity 
or number of organ I sms' I n a natural area: 

1. Picking rare flowers or plants 

2. Planting only one type of tree along 1he streets In a city 

3. "Poaching" or illegally killing game animals 

4. Photographing animals along a nature trail 

39. There would be no water pollution if man did not exist. 
True False 

40. There would be no floods if man did not exist. 
True raise 



1/ \j 



41. There would be no soil erosion I 
True False 

42-46. Match the following with the one 
TYPE OF HARMFUL IMPACT 

42. Littering 

43. Creating noise pollution 

44. Creating visual blight or 
marring appearance 

45. Causing excessive run-off 

46. Creating thermal pollution 

47-51. Match the following with the one 
TYPE OF HARMFUL IMPACT 

47. Overgrazing 

48. Burning 

49. Overcutting 

50. Rutting 

5 I . Tramp I I ng 



7 

■ man did not exist. 

best examp le: 

EXAMPLE 

A. Carving initials into walls 
of pub I Ic bathrooms 

B. Carelessly discording cans 
or bottles 



C. Riding loud motorcycle through 
residential area of a city 

D. Covering large areas of land 
with concrete and asphalt 

E. Putting "cooling water" from 

a nuclear power plant directly 
I nto a sma I I stream 



best examp le : 

EXAMPLE 
A. Starting forest fires 



B. Driving vehicles on very wet 
di rt roads 



C. Not leaving young trees or 
not .rep I anti ng 

D. Too many sheep ^n a given area 

E. Walking on low-growing plants 



r. Not practicing contour farming 



1. 0 0 




Iho [)cjrk rcin^)er has decided that the above campground has boen ovrru-.ed 
und sfiould not be used at all for the next four yt.Mrs. After four 
yorjrs of "rest" what would you expect to find for each of the following? 

\y?.. The variety of wildlife? 

I. Greater than 2, The same as 3. Less than 

Before Before . Before 



53. The general health and condition of the plant life? 

I. Better than 2. The same as 3. Worse than 

Be f o re ' , Be f ore Be f o r e 



i')4. The aspect? 



I . Better than 
Before 



2. The same as 
E3ef ore 



3. Worse than 
Before 



Compaction in area A 



I . Greater than 
F3e fore 



2. The same^as 
Before 



3. Less ttian 
Before 



bh. Before ro-opening the campground, new out-houses will be put 
i ri . Ir> I t best to retain them In Area B or move them to 
Area C. 

I. Lofjvc them 2. Move them to 3. It rrv-ikos no 

In Ar'ec) B Area V. difference 



1 0 i 
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57-61. URBAN PROBLEMS; Match the 



57 . S i gn ord I nance A. 

58. TransmI sslon I i nes B. 

59. Mass transit C. 

60 . Urban spraw I D, 

61 . Distribution I ines E. 



F. 



62-67. URBAN PROBLEMS: Match the 



62. Density A. 

63.. Secondary sewage B. 
treatment 

64. Primary sewage C. 
treatment 

65 . Sanitary land fill D. 

66. Storm sewage E. 

67. Cluster development F. 



102 



9 



fo I lowing I ists; 

High voltage lines botweon 
cities 



Low voltage lines between ciiie 

Unplanned developmGnt ciruur^i i 
cl ty 

Transportation of large numbonj 
of people, such as by cor'imut'H 
train 

For control of visual pollutn. >n 
I ntercl ty ra I I road I i nes 

i| low! ng I Ists : | 

Number of people per unit area 

Run-off from roofs, parking 
lots and lawns 



Used to dispose of solid wastn 



Decomposition of waste by 
biological action 

Physical screening or seiillng 

Houses grouped together to pre- 
serve open space 

Allocation of certain ororjs 
to certain types of usec-« 
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68-73. POLLUTION: Choose the 



68. Thermal pol I ut I on A. 

69. Sol id waste * B. 

70. Amount of dissolved C. 
oxygen 

71. Decibel D. 

72. Eutroph i cat I on E . 

73. Biodegradable F. 



G. 

74-78. POLLUTION: Choose the best 

74. Temperature inversion A. 

75. Chlorinated hydrocarbon B. 

76. Ground water -po II ut ion C. 

77. Col i form bacteria D. 

78. Biological accumulation E. 

F. 



def i n i t i on : 
Aging of a lake 

Hot effluent or wastes 

Discarded papers and other 
contai ners 

Can be broken down biologically 
and recyc led 

^^asure of noise pollution 

Measure of water 'qua I i ty 

Reason some squirrel eggs uo 
not hatch 



def i n i t i on : 
Layer of warm air above cold air 

Long lasting part of some 
pesticides and herbicides 

The increased concentration of 
animals in certain attractive 
land areas. 

Could indicate presence of 
germs that cause human illness 

Pollution of ground waier supply 

Increased concentration of 
chemical substance, such as DDT 
stored in organisms as you 
move up through a food chain 



103 
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EAT AT 
RALPH *S-2mj 





79-83. Types of Pollution. Match the numbers In the drawing with the 
appropri ate I abel below. 

79. Air pol lutlon 

80. Noise pol lution 

81 . Sewage ef f I uent , 

82. Visual pol lution 

83. So I i d waste 



1 0 4 
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PART III 

i 

I ECOLOGICAL RESPONSIBILITY 



Most of our actions have some impact on the environment, but 
it is difficult to determine whether tfie impact Is so great that we 
should avoid the action. 

To help make a decision, we need to ask questions related to a 
number of environmental concerns. Below are some of these concerns 
and some sample questions based on the concern. For each question 
pick the one best answer and mark it on your answer sheet. 



Envir onmental Issue: To what extent does the activity or product ■ 

consurrB natural resources? 

84. You are at a lake and looking for summer fun; which activity 
would consume the most natural resources? 



1. Swimming 2. Sailing 3. Water Skiing 

85. You travel to work every day; which of the following means 
of transportation would consume the most natural resources? 



1. Travel alone In a compact car . 

2. Travel alone in a large car 

3. Travel with others in a compact car 

86. A group of teenagers are looking for some fun one evening; wh 
activity would consume the most natural resources? 

1. Drive around town In a car 

2. Sit around a table and talk 

3. Play a game of basketball 

Environmental Issue : Are the resources that are being used renewable 

or non-renewable? 

87. Which type of camping equipment requires the Sma I lest amount 
of non-renewable resources to manufacture? 

1 . Mob i 1 e motor home 

2. Camper trai ler 

3. Canvas tent 

1 0 
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-los- 
es. Which method of heating a house uses the smallest amount 
of a non-renewable resource? 

I . Coal 2. Oi I 3. Solar (sun) 



Environmantal Issue : Is the product biodeqradcd) he so it will deoorrrpose 

after we dispose of it? 

89. Which type of napkin Is least biodegradable? 

I. Paper 2. Cotton 3. Synthetic fiber 

9Q. Which type of food packaging Is mos t b i odegradab le? (As^^urv: 
the same size package) 

I. Foil wrapper 2. Plastic bag 3. Paper bag 

Env-lmnmental Issue : Is the consumption based on what you need or 

what you want? 

Many natural resources are consumed to make products that we all 
need: food, clothing, shelter. However, many products are ones that 
we do not need to survive, but we want them anyway. For example, man 
needs shelter from the weather, but some people buy houses that are 
much larger than they need and thus fill their wants more than their 
needs . 

9 1. Which one of the following food choices would be based most 
on needs Instead of wants. 

1. Sugar-coated cereal 

2. Hamburger 

3. Cola drink 



Environmental Issue : Does t}ie activity show a aonoem for the future 

as well as the present? 

92. A small town Is beginning to expand rapidly. The city council 
Is wondering what It should do. Which one of the following 
actions would show the least concern for the future? 

1. Let everybody build houses where and how they want 

2. Establish building codes which specify the ,p I umb I ng, 
electrical, and construction materials to be used 

3. Set aside certain areas of land in the tov^/n which can 
be used only for parks and natural areas 



106 
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E'n oi ronmen tal Iss ue : Is concern shown for form of life other them 

wan ? 

93. Which one of the following purchases shows the I easH* 
concern for forms of life other than man? ' 

I. Wool coat 2. Genuine seal coat 3, Imitation seal coat 



94. Which one of the following shows the most concern for forms of 
I i f e other than* man? 

1. Establishing a wilderness area 

2. Draining swamps to feuild houses for people 

3. Building homes in clusters, leaving open space all 
around the cluster of honres 



PART 


IV 


GENERAL 


ECOLOGY 



95. Eco I ogy is usually defined as: 

1. The study of a plant or of an animal 

2. The study of relationships between plants and animals and 
thei r envi ronments 

3. The identification of plants and animals 

4. A branch of physics which deals with plants and animals 

95. Successi on refers to: 

1. The aging process of a plant community in which -one group 
of species is replaced by another over time 

2. The natural aging process of a particular plant community 

3. The fact that successful species will survive 

4. The movement of one fish after another up a river 

) 



1 0 7 



The maximum number of organisms which sn area can support 
Indefinitely and in good health Is called the: 

1 . Carrying capacity 

2. Critical zone 

3. Saturation level 
^- Ecological apex 



98. A food chain is; 

1. A term used to describe the eating habits of animals 

2. A series of organisms through which energy flows 

3. An animaMs digestive tract 

4. An organism which blocks the flow of food In some animals 

99. In ecology the term I imltinq factor i^,. 
An antl-pol lutlon device 

2. Something preventing the maximum growth or development of a 
population of plants or animals veiopmenr of d 

3- Any extinct species 

The maximum number of campers permitted to use a campground 



4. 



100. Which of the following best fits the definition ^ species 
directly attacks another but is dependent on it." ^ 



1 . Competition 

2. Success Ion 

3 . Dom I n an ce 

4. Parasitism or predation 



101 . A Food Web 



Is; 



A related group of food chains 
2. A special part of a spider's web 



108 
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102. Dominance In ecology refers to: 

I. Superior strength and/or vigor of certain plants or anirrlals 

?. Why plants grow toward the sun 

3. Thu three basic domains of plart, animal, and mineral 

4. A resting time in the I i f g in plants and anlrr.-jls 

103. Biomass is the total weigh! - , ut^janisms within a 
speci f led afea. 

Trua ' Tal se 

104. There is little competition in a stable ocosystem. 
True False 



© 



Ungraded 



© 



© 



Grazed 
Wt;odlot 



Pine 
Planrat Ion 



© 

Corn 
Field 



© 

Grazed 



© 



Wheat 
Field 



^ Marsh >^ 



FIGURE 2 
FARMER JONES' PROPERTY 

Iho noHt ton quostlonr. all rofor to f'lyurt) Choosu tho one bost 
arvr.wor and i\u)rk It on your Ofu^wor nfioof. 

\0b. In which location would you oxpoct to find tho groatost 
varloty of wild II to? 

1. In tho ml'(t(llo of aroa A 
,^ Wtw)ro aroas A and f coim toijoldor 
In tt)o middio of aroa K 

1 0 i) 
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106. Assuming similar slopes and soil type, which one area would 
be most subject to erosion? 

D E F C 

107. Which one area would probably have the greatest nurrber of 
different types of plants? 

A D F E 

108. Which area represents a monoculture? 
A D B C 

109. In which area are Insects likely to do the most damage? 
A F 

I 10. In which area Is succession proceeding at the fastest rate? 
G C E D 

111. Would the soil have more air and water space In A or B? 
A B 

112. If you ceased to cultivate the cornfield (D), what form of 
vegetation would you expect to Invade next? 

1 . Pioneer Trees 

2. CI I max Trees 

3, Ml tj-tolorant Trees 

4, Roods <'jnd Rushes 

115. What Is most likely to hove boon In aroo C before It became^ 
a m<:)rsih? 

I . An open pond 
/\ A foroot 

Shrubs 
'K iiiiro rock 

I 1-1. In (uirly ■.iprlnri whom would you Dxpoct lo find tho looal h joiiu-ioi s 
A I' (; D 

I i 0 
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Ir3-ll8. I llustrated Food Chain. Included in these five drawings are f our 
links in the food chain. Match the picture with the name gjven 
below; put your answer on "fhe answer sheet. 

II!? . Producer 

116 . Primary Consumer 

117 . Secondary Consunner 

118 . F^educer 
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ATMOSPHERE 




FIGURE 4 



119-123. Oxygen, nltroof*^, and carbon cy.^es. The next five que refer 

to Figure 4; c :ose the one best answer and mark 1 1 on ■ answer sheet, 

119, Which of t'-^^ following represents a part of the nl'l^'..on cycle? 
B H E 

120, Which of tiiij following produces more oxygen thon carbon 
d I ox I do? 

C D f K 

121, Which ot thr 'ollowing reproson- a way for corbon to flow from 
p lantr> \o nr * -nis? 

K 1 A 

122, Whicn of o| lowing produces carbon dioxido as a product 
of co.mbus . 

C II I) t 

123, Which of tho following produces carbon dioxide a product 
of rospl rati ^jo? 

O C H I G 

ERIC 




FIGURE 5 



Ihtj next f i vo . \th:r~ refer to Figure 5 above: 



124, Wliicfi ore 



3 '\ 



the definifion of a water .hod? 



123, Would you eA'^t-v.!' tj find greater runoff in area '3 or area 6? 
Greater ir j ^-r^ater in 6 



126. Which slo[.- 



'in ir>tern ^r.ppct? 



127. Which s lo[> 



otir, I or f) 

i 5 Btoopo r 



128, Thoro Will [)(> Ic: 

of |[iO fo I I f> ; ff: 

I , Tfu' huniL 

2. ni f fornn-. 

Infi I tr r-i-- 
A, lntorco(i-'i or 



.noff In orna 7 than In 
jOT a rc^r•,v^•>, for thlr/- 

OS a spontjt^ 
! opo 

the r>c^i I 



4, Wh I ch one 



EKLC 
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129-154, The figure below Illustrates with arrows the various stages 

In the water cycle. These stages are named in the list below. 
Match the arrow with Its name. Make your marks on answer sheet, 

1 29 . EvaporatI on 

I 50 . Transp i rat I on 

131. Precipitatlcn 

[32 . Condensation 

153. Run-off 

134. Recharge 




Which one of the following energy resources is the major 
source of energy in the United States? 

I . FossI I 2. Thermal 3. Hydroelectric 4. Nuclear 
Fue ! Powe r Powe r Powe r 



Which of the following eor jy sources Is In mos [• danger of 
be i fig depleted or used up"; 

I . FossI I 2. Thermal 3. fiydroe I ect r I c 4. Nuclear 
Fuel Powe r Powe r Powe r 



Our mcijor energy sources if, the United States coto from ncn- 
renew ab 1 e resources . 

True false 



When ci country increases Its use of energy, what tends to happen 
to po I I u M on I n that cou nt ? 

I. Ih^' types of pollution chan^p, but the total amount 
riMHciins the same 

ihe -^^ntal amount of pollutfori increases 
Th'." total amount of pollutii i] decreases 



■nerally high horsepower cars u-^.e riKore energy per mil."; than 
I owe r* ho rsopowe r cars : 

Tru».) F a I se 



A "[)r'owM ouf refers \< 

I. Mo. ivy soot from polhjtlor^ 

Tin- results of havif j ioo lli-:!e power available 
nK.^')t Mio demand 

A war tlno safety rfoasure 

4. The tlrylfu) U() of lawfv/, wfion Hi-re i'> [on liftlf^ w.ilr»r 



Wf^ich ofit' of Ihe following has cmu.-.hI -fhi^ groafesf inrroas.,- in 
t^n■a^■)y consumpt)>'" In Ufiiled durlrivi ^u,: p.r.t 

th ! r ly years? 

I. W)lal ■■icreaso I;; pop.u | f- i > .it ■ ■ umbtir df pts^ph' 
'iH.:re.^ 'M\ In Iho ..i?K;un t of '"wniv '.MCh [■.'or'.on i. . 
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Plants, humans and other animals have many things in common. 
. .Accordingly there are a number of ecological concepts for which 
we can find examples In all three domains. 

142-145. Mafch the following plant examples with the concept on the left.. 

cdncef^t" plant examples 



23 



142. Symbiotic relationship 

143. Special ization and 
Division of labor 

144. Competition 

145. Han I tat 



A. Number of trees per acre 

B. Lichen 

C. Swamp !n which tnn^ ^r.v i - 

D. Roots, trunk, leaves of one tree 

E. Trees dying from overcrowd ing 



146-149. Match the following animal examples with the concept on the left. 

CONCEPT ANIMAL EXAMPLES 



14b. Symbiotic relationship 

I 

147. Special Ization and 
Divls.'on of I abor 

I 48. Compet i ti on 
149. Habitat 



A. Bees and flowers 

B. Fox and bobcat 

C. A colony of bees 

D. Cave In which bats live 

E. Rabbit and frog 



r30-r33. Match the following human examples with the concept on the left 



CONCEPT 

150. Symbiotic relationship 

P3I. Sped a I i za*i ion and 
Dl vl s I on of I abor 

152. Compot i tloi: 

153. Habi rat 



HUMAN EXAMPLES 
A. A married couple 
B . A nel ghborhood 

C. Assembly line production 

D. Free enterprise system 

E. Number of dwelling units 
per acre 
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Arnong wildlife, competition is always between members of di f ferent , 
rather than tiie sarne, species. 

True Fc3lse 

Mi q rat i on In wildlife management refers to: 

1. Dii^ging ditches to dr:Wr . rhu opposite of ir 

2. The pracfico of trimming tf;-- , -.r ;s of cur iain animals 

.5. Tiio seasonal moveTOnt of animals from ont- area to ano"" >er 
4. The range over whicli different typos of i ma I s 'jafher food 

A Carn i vore refers to; 

1 . A t ype of b I rd 

2. An animal that feeds on otner animals 

3. An animal that feeds on planTs 

4. A type of fish 

It appears that several species of wild birds are laying soft- 

shelled eggs which do not hatch. The reason -for this is: 

1. Accumulation In the birds of long- lasting chemicals from 
pesticides and herbicides 

2. The side effects of forest fires 

5. The depletion or loss of calcium In the soil in certain 
areas 

4. Natural evolution 

The producers in food chains are alw-ys green (chlorophyl) 
plants. 

True Fa Ise 

CI I max species are the first group of plants to inhabit an 
area following a major ecological cfiange. 

True Fa I so 

If peo[)lo would [)(> more careful, wout i \ o. no f(^^ i, { fi -js. 

Trijo ! .) I 'U) 

I ; 7 
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161. A young tree ' _,oedi ing. 
True False 



162. Pioneer species are the first group of plants to inhabit an 
area following a major ecological change. 

True False 

163. ghotosyn thesis Is the process by which green plants make food 
using water, sunlight and carbon dioxide. 

True False 



ioSrorY^hnL ^^^osystem, has been defined as something which 
works or behaves as a whole because of dependencies between its 
parts Hea thy systems are those which have parts that work 
together wel I over time. For each of the foMowing quotations note 
Of tho^woM"' it reflects a "systefwew^' 



QUOTATION REFLECTIVE SYSTEM VIEW 

164. A chain is no stronger than Yes Mn 

its weakest j ink 



165. Everything is connected to 
everything anyway 

166. No one can tell me vyhat 
to do; 1 can do as 1 

p lease 



167. Evorything must go somowhore 



Yes No 



Yes No 



No 



.1 1 H 
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PART V 

FEDERAL RESOURCE AGENCIES 



168-173. la^rntify what these federal agencies do: 



AGENCY 

Iri. Natioricil Park Service (NPS) 



MAJOR DUTIES 

A. Timber management and multiple 
land use, including many 
wi Iderness areas 



I ^'J . U.S. Geo I og i ca I S u r vey 
(U5GS) 



B. Surveys of water and mineral 
resources and preparation of 
topograph i c maps 



IVO. Bureau of Reclamation (BR) 



C. Protection of watersheds and 
erosion control on private 
agri cu I tural lands 



I /I. U.S. Forest Service 
(USES) 



D. Responsible for multiple uso of 
public lands not assigned to 
any other federal agency 



17.'-. Bureau, of Land Management 
(BLM) 



E. Development of hydroelectric 
and Irrigation systems 



17:.. Soil Conservation Service 
(SCS) 



F. Management of natural, historic 
and recreation areas 



G. Regulation of interstate 
commci rco 



1 1 J) 
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174-178. Identify what these federal agencies do: 

AGENCY WJOR DUTIES 

174. Bureau of Sport Fisheries and A. Flood control, navigation, and 

Wildlife (BSFV/) stream channe II zatlon 



Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) 



B. Provides services, education, 
and other assistance for 
descendants of original 
residents of North America 



176. Bureau of Outdoor Recreation C. Regulation of civil disorders 

(BOR) 



D. Reviews and makes impact 
statements with regard to 
our en vl ronment 



E. Coordinates recreation planning 
and administers grants to 
states 



F. Protection of endangered species 
and management of water fowl, 
and other wl Id animals 



177. U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
(CE) 



I 78. Envl ronment a I Protect I on 
Agency (EPA) 
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QUESTIONNAIRES 



BOOKLET I; Environmental Education Tes t' admi n i s te red during the 
first few days of camp and again during the last week 
of camp. 

BOOKLET 2: I RP Booklet administered during the second week of camp, 

BOOKLET 3: GATB Booklet administered along with Booklet 2. 

BOOKLET h: END-OF-CAMP Booklet administered during the last week 
of camp along with Booklet I. 



1 '^2 
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Booklet Number 



1973 YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 
IRP BOOKLET 

The questions below are to help us understand how you feel 
about your experiences in the Youth Conservation Corps so far thi 
summer , 



Before we begin we need some information which will be used by 
the staff at the Unlversit> of Michigan to match up the three differ- 
ent questionnaires which you will fill out for them this summer. 

Caipp number 



1. When were you born? 



(month) (day) (year) 



2, How many brothers do you have? (do not include yourself)? 

3. How many sisters do you have? (do not include yourself)? 



How do you feel about your Youth Conservation Corps experience so 
far this summer? 

Q 1. I ^ALLY LIKE IT 

□ 2.1 LUCE IT 

□ 3. I CAN'T SAY I CLEARLY LIKE OR DISLIKE IT 

□ 4. I DISLIKE IT 

Q 5. I REALLY DISLIKE IT 

How worthwhile has your Youth Conservation Corps experience been 
to you so far this sunmier? 

Q 1- VERY WORTHWHILE . 

h SOMEWHAT WORTHWHILE 

□ 3. NOT VERY WORTHWHILE 

□ 4, NOT AT ALL WORTHWHILE 
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. -lace an X through your answer. Please tell us what ^ think is best 

6. How much do vmi ►uj i 

^^^^■^HlL^r "^^^ ^^^^"^ ^-^^ participate in planning the 




J- NOT AT AT.Tj 



7. How much do von f-h<„i 



[l- A coon nPA " 



ft i> — 

°' How much do vou fh,-r,i. 



ILa1C00D_d^ f n p; 

y !2,_S0ME| lIZmrilTfLi 



^« How much do you hhinl, 

carn^^^sci^, '^^'^P^ -""'-s sjiould participate in deciding on 



k' A cqod"!^ 



10. How much do you thlnW t,^., u 



(EI A GOOD nPAVT (r~iiiJ^ , — 

12. How much do jrou think vou h N0T ATALL[ 



13. How much do you think vo., Ift^-NOT^ATALL] 



1 2 i 
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ThesG next questions give us additional information on how you feel about the camp 
and its staff. The questions are designed to determine how the staff and corps 
members have worked together this summer and are important to the planning of 
future Youth Conservation Corps programs. Therefore, we would like you to answer 
each question as thoughtfully and frankly as possible. Remember this is not a 
test and there are no right or wrong answers. 

Next to each question is a line with words explaining what each end of the line 
means. We want you to place an X at the point along the line which, in your ex- 
perience, best describes how your camp is. For example, if on the first question 
you feel your camp staff is rarely friendly and supportive, you would put an on 
the far left end of the line. If you think the staff is almost always friendly 
and supportive you would put the X on the far right end of the line. If your 
expericMice is somewhere in between, please place an where you think it belongs. 



2;?-;; 3 14. how often is lUv behavior of the camp 
staff friendly and supportive? 



Rare ly 



.Mmost Always 



2^-7'^ 1-5. How often does the staff ask for and 
use your ideas about: 



Rare ly 



Very Frequently 



a. Program matters such as work 

assignments and topics studied? 



b. Non-program matters such as dis- 
cipline and f ree t ime activities? 



Rare ly 



Very Frequently 



2i)~27 16. To what extent is the staff willing to 
try new ways of doing things in order 
to improve the corps program? 



Practical ly 
never 



A very 
great extent 



28-29 17. To what extent clo you consider indi- 
vidual members of the staff as friends? 



Practical ly 
neve r 



A ve ry 
great extent 



30-31 18. To what extent is the staff willing to 
share information with corps members 
about the camp and its operation? 



Practical ly 
never 



I I I I 



A very- 
great extent 



3P_3 3 19, To what extent does the staff give positive 
rather than negative comments uc criticisms 
in discussing the work of corps members? 



Pract ical ly 
never 



A ve ry 
great extent 



3U— 3*3 20. How well do you feel you understand the 
goals and objectives of the Youth Conser- 
vation Corps program? 



Not Well 



Verv Well 
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36-^37 51 11 11 » Not Well Verv Well 

^i. How well do you t.— k the staff does in I i 

running the car:- (Iff 



'^-39 



3 



"'iw well arg t - : 
clients organ I2CC 



M "•■< and study u-}/ 
:.' arly planned? 



-3. To what exteii. 
seem to make nior 



or two of the staff 
-he decisions in camp? 



24. To what extent do ^ )U feel free to tal: 
to members of the af f ? 



Nc L Well 



Very Well 



Practically 
never 



Practically 
never 



A veiy 
grevit extent 



I ' I 



great extent 



I 



1+ 1+^1+ 5 



50-51 



25. To what extent doesthe staff treat you as 
an individual rather than just another 
member of the group? 

26. How much are you involved in making 
decisions about running the camp and 
its programs? 



27. How often do the staff and corps 
members meet together to discuss 
camp problems? 



28. To what extent does the staff treat you as 
understand your personal problems and 
help you deal with them? 



Practically 
never 



Rare ly 



Rarely 



Practically 
never 



A very 
great extent 



Very Frequently 



Very Frequently 



A very 
great extent 



52-53 29. How much trust and confidence are 

shown by the camp staff in working with 
corps members? 



Practically 
none 



A very 
great deal 



L 1 M I M I I 
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llie next qiL Stijn: 
In reporting the 
ation that -ill . ... 
report our rindir. 
"all girls," etc. 
working out for pt ;pl, 
these questions are 



■my 



r;f' background inforraatloi. ..t you. 
:^ Study we will not dib inform- 

-dividual by name. Insreri- we wi ' 1 

-tegories such as "ICth gr , .i," 

.i: to know how v.'ell the canr are 

;. ferent backgrounds. There, jre, 
rant to us. 



'50. What is your sex 
n 1 . Fe ma 1 e 
□ 2. Male 



31. What is your race : . background? 

American Ir. 

□ 2. Black 

Q 3. Oriental 

D 4. Spanish (Chi .no ^ '^rrdLcan, Puerto lUcan, Cuban or 
other Spanis de.v ..eix) 

D 5. Wliite 

□ 6. Other 



5f> 57 32. What was the last grad- :n school you completed before coming 

to camp? 

□ 08 

□ 09 

□ 10 

□ 11 

□ 12 

O First year of collega 
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1973 YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 
GATB BOOKLET 



INSTRUCTIONS 



When you answer tne questions Inside, please observe carefully 1h^.:'i> 
Important requirements: 

--Use only the soft (No. 2) pencil you were given. Don't use a 
--Make heavy black marks that fill the' circles. 
— Erase completely any answer you wish to change. 
— Make no stray markings of any kind. 

On this page are some exercises In finding the two words which have either 
the SAME meaning or OPPOSITE MEANINGS. 

Look at exercise I . 

(1) 9 big % large @dry @ slow 

Big and large have the SAME meaning. Therefore, the I and 2 circles have 
been f i Med In. 

Now look at exercise 2. 

(2) "0 dreary O loyal @ ancient ^ disloyal 

Loyal and disloyal have OPPOSITE meanings, so the 2 and 4 circles have 
been f i I led in. 

Here are some practice exercises. In each exercise, find the two words 
which have either the SAME meaning or OPPOSITE meanings and fill In the 
correct cil rcles. 

© mild ©correct ©wrong ©similar 

©open ©fall ©start ©finish 

© amusing ©tiny ©awkward ©funny 

— © examine ©help ©Inspect ©discover 

DO NOT TURN THIS PAGE UNTIL YOU ARE TOLD TO DO SO 

On the following pages are more exercises like these. Work as fast as you 
can without making mistakes. You will be allowed 5 minutes. 

@ U.S. Denartment of Labor 128 
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The 60 i terns in the GATB 
test are not reproduced here. 
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61. 



C---» No. 



Copy th, 
niimber 
in here 



62. 





©(£ 3 












©d 








©(I^(S)' 




©©© 




©©-^ 




®© :i> 




©©@ 


born? ( 


ir 


the h ■>; 


to 


mate;:,. 



6A. How old were vou on your last 

' -'day? 

13 14 15 16 17 18 
O O O O O O 

65. J.iv i ^lu completed a course in 

T.ituiiil science, biology, conservation, 
o- .rdoor educat ion in school? 



OYes 



ONo 



:nionCh , 
-hen fill 



66. 



Month; Day 



Ian O®® 

Feb O©© 
Mar O®© 
Apr OKD© 
© 



© 
© 
© 



Yr. 



© 
© 
© 
© 
© 



©®© 



© 
© 
© 



May O 
lun O 

lul o 

Aug Q 
Sep O 
Oct O 
Nov O 
Dec O 

63. How many brothers an: sisters do yrai; 
have? (Do not inclur— yourself.) 

Brothers Sisters 



® 
© 

i 

® 
® 



® 
© 
® 
® 
® 
® 
© 
® 
® 
® 



H^r: " you had any camping experience 
pniu: to this summer? (CHECK ALL 
APPLY . ) 

3 Attended a YCC camp in the 

summer of 1971 or 1972. 
t) Some other camping experience 

(this can include camping with 
parents, scouts, church groups, 
summer camps, etc. DO NOT 
include prior YCC camp experience. 
© No previous camping experience. 

67. Which of the following best describes 
the place where your home is located? 

J) A large city of more than 

500,000 people 
(D A medium size city of 100,000 to 

500,000 people 
(D A suburb of a medium or large city 
^ small city of 25,000 to 100,000 
small town of less than 25,000 
people 
© A rural area 
(Z) An Indian reservation 



® 
® 



few much schooling has your father had? 

O Completed grade school or less 

® Some high school 

^ Completed high school 

Some college 

Completed college 
dJ? Some graduate school 

How -rue h schooling has your mother had? 

€S>Completed grade school or less 
S)Some high school 
(^'Completed high school 

Some college 
© Completed college 
© Some graduate school 



1 2 u 
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Booklet Number 



1973 YOUTH CONSERVATION :GRP": 

END-OF-CAMP BOO LET 

I'he questions below are to help us indersisnd how you feel 
about your experiences in the Youth Conservacicin Corps so far rhls 
summer. The first q:iiest±ons should be answerec, rignt in this booklet. 
First, fill in the bcrc below. This infoxmation vill be used by the 
staff at the University of Michigan to match up the different questionnaires 
which you filled out for. them this summer. 



1-3 


Camp number 








1. When were you born? 








(month) (day) 


(year 


) 


10 


2. How many brothers do you have? (Dc 
stepbrothers or half brothers.) 


not inal 


ude yourself. 


n 


3. How many sisters do you have? (Do 
stepsisters or half sisters,) 


2ct incln.. 


□e yourself. 



4. T I begin with, how do yvu feel about -^i.r Youth Conservatism Corps e:vper±ence 
this summer? 

U] I REALLY IJKED IT 

[2] I LIKED IT 

[3] I CAN'T SAY I CI3ARLT OEI-'r OR P ;SLISED IT 

[4] I DISLIKED IT 

[Tj I REALLY DISLIKED IT 

5. How* worthwhile to you was your Youth Conservation Corps experience this summer? 

[T] VERY WORTHWHILE 

[2] SOMEWHAT WORTHl^LE 

[3] NOT VERY WORTHWlILt: 

[4] NOT AT ALL WOKTEroiTLE 
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Some people think corps members should participate in running the Youth 
Conservation Corps camps. Others think the camp supervisor- sta:ff should decicie 

everything. In each of the following areas please tell us vhat ou think is b: 

Place an "X" through your answer. 

6. How much do you think corps members should participate mt Planning the 
camp work proj^-ram ? 



|1. A GOOD DEAlI |2. S0ME| |3 . VEPvY LriTL£| . NOT AT ALL| 



7, How nuth du you think corps members should participate planning the 
camp recreational prop,ram ? 



|1. A GOOD DEAlI |2. SOMeI {3. ^iZKY LITTLE 



NCJT AT ALL! 



6. How much do you think corps members shou.:. ■ participate in planning thu 
environmental education program ? 



|1. A GOOD deal! |2. S0ME| |3 . VERY LTTTLE| 

9. How much do you think corps members should :>articipate 
camp discipline ? 



NOT AT all] 



reiding on 



|l. A GOOD DEAlI [2. S0ME| |3 . VE' V IJ. TTTE 



■ .. NOT AT A.LLI 



Now we would like your views on the amount of pa » tic.ipat ion vrru rhink you hnve 
had in running this camp. 

10. How much do you think you have partid pater ±n planning rh**: camp w£rk 
proji^ram ? 



| l. A GOOD deal] \2. SOtiE 



\3. VERY LIlTLEi JIT. NOT AT AL. 



11' How much do you think you have participated in planTrrnjr the ramp recreational 
progrgm ? 



fl . A GOOD DEAlj 12. SmE\ 



12. How much do you think you have part±c::::vizred ±n pi annrog me envimTimei-Tta^ 
education p tor ram ? 



11. A GOOD DEAL] \2. SOMEl 



!3. VERY ILirni?! 14. NOT AT M2^ 



13. How much do you think you have parrl-c±iTated in deciding 02 camp discin^Iirie,? 

r. SCMEl 



|I. A GOOD DEAL 



| 3. VERY XinLEI |4. NOT AT AIX:} 



r;,2 
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These nexL quesLirns give us addiLionai information on how you feel about the camp 
and its staff. Tl quesLionri art: designed to determine how the staff nnd corps 
members liave work- J tunether this summer and are important to tlie planning of. 
future Youtli Conservation Corps programs. Therefore, we vniu Id like you to answer 
each question as t hou^;lj t f u 1 ly and frankly as possible. Kenieml^er this is not a 
test and tliere arc no ri^',ht or wrong answers. 

Next to each question is a iiiie with words explaining, wliat each ond ol tho lino 
means. We want vou to [Hace an X at tlic point along the lint- which, in your ex- 
perience, best describt'S h(^w your camp was. For exaniplf, Li on tlie first question 
you feel your camp staff was rarely friendly and supportive, you would jiut an X on 
the lar left end of the line. If you think the staff was almost always friendly 
and supportive you v.'ould put the X on the far right end of tlie line. If your 
i.'Xperience was sonu-whcre in between, please place an X where you tliink it belongs. 



llov; oftc.i was the behavior of the camp 
staff friendly and supportive? 



r<are ly 



Almost Always 



15. How often did the staff ask for and 
use vour ide.;s about: 



Rare ly 



Very Frequently 



Program atters such as work 
assignm-- -ts and topics studied? 



26-27 



b. N-'n-prog ram matters sucli as dis- 
cipline nnd free time activities? 



Rare ly 



Very Frequently 



I I I I 



28-29 



16. To what extent was the staff willing to 
try new ways of doing things in order 
to improve the corps program? 



Practically 
never 



A very 
great extent 



30-31 17. To what extent did you consider indi- 
vidual members of the staff as friends? 



Practically 
neve r 



A ve ry 
great extent 



32 - 33 1 8. To what extent was the staff willing to 
share information with corps members 
abou t the camp and its opera t ion? 



Practically 
never 



A very 
great extent 



3i*-35 19. To what extent did the staff give positive 
rather than negative comments or criticisms 
in di scuss ing the work of corps members? 



Practically 
never 



A very 
great extent. 



36-37 20. How well did you feel you understood the 
goals and objectives of the Youth Conser- 
vation Corps program? 



Not Well 



Very Well 
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38-39 


21. 


How Well do you think tlie staff did in 
running the camp? 


Not We 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 


Very Well 

1 1 1 1 1 




22. 


How well ware the work and study assign- 
ments organized cind eloarly planned? 


Not Well 

1 1 M 1 


Very Weil 

1 1 1 1 




23. 


To what extent did one or two of the staff 
seern to make mof;t of the decisions in camp? 


Practically 
neve r 

Mil 


A very 
^'.reat exte.tt 

1 1 1 1 




24. 


To what extent did you feel free to talk 
to members of the staff? 


Practica 1 1 y 
never 

1 1 1 1 


A very 
groat exlCMit 

1 1 1 1 1 


U6-U7 




To what extent did the staff treat you as 
an individual rather than just another 
member of the gr -up? 


Practical ly 
neve r 

1 M 1 


A very 
great extent 

MM 




25. 


How much were you involved in making 
decisions about running the camp and 
its programs? , 


Rarely \ 

1 II 1 


/ery Frequently 

1 II 1 


50-51 


27. 


How often did the staff and corps 

members meet tc.'^ether to discuss 1 

camp problems? 


Rarely \ 

mm! 


^ery Frequently 

1 I' 1 1 


52-53 


28. 


To what extent did the staff try to 
understand your personal problems and 
help you deal with them? 


Practically 
never 

1 r 1 1 

1 { 1 1 1 


A very 
great extent 

MM 


5t*-55 


29. 


How much trust and confidence was 
shown by the camp staff in working with 
corps members? 


Practically 
none 

1 1 1 1 


A very 
great deal 

1 1 1 1 
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TliG nexL questions give us some background information about you. 
In reporting the results of this study we will not disclcse inform- 
ation that will identify any individual by name. Instead, wo. will 
report our findings by broad categories such as "lOth grade," 
"all girls," etc. We also want to know how well the camps are 
working out for people with different backgrounds. 'nien^fure, 
these questions are very important to us. 

30. Wliat is your sex? 
I I 1. Female 

□ 2. Male 

31. l^iat is your race or ethnic background? 
D 1. American Indian 

□ 2. Black 

[n 3. Oriental 

n 4. Spanish (Cliicano, Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban or 
other Spanish descent) 

□ 5. Wliite 

□ 6. Other 

32. Wliat was the last grade in school you completed before coming 
to camp? 

n 08 

□ 09 

□ 10 

□ 11 

□ 12 

Q Firs t year of college 

The next question should be answered on the separate answer sheet you 
have been given. Tl^ere are no right or wrong answers; we want to know 
how you feel about your camp experience. 

When using the answer sheet, remember these instructions: 
— Use only a soft pencil (no. 2 is ideal). 
— Make heavy black marks that fill the circles. 
— Rrase cleanly any answer you wish to change. 
— Do not make any stray marks on the answer sheet. 
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Turn the answer sheet to side cwo and find the section that has 
answers -uinbered A, B, C, .... 



Here are sor. questions ahcmt how you would rate specific parts of 
the Youth C( servation Corrrj. 



MARK YOUR ANSWERS ON THE ANSWER SHEE:^ 

How would you rate the Regular Staxl 
A. as work leaders? 

3* as to their commitment to the oirsr.all 
objectives of the YCC progrnm? 

C. as to their cor^cern about the. ercTiLxoniaen 1 2 

D, as to their know^;dge of th^ ercidars 



mt? 



E, as to their ability to help jcti leam 
about the environn^nt? 



c 



(U 

u 

tx3 



1 
1 
1 



O 

o 
o 

> 



2 
2 
2 



O 

s 



4 
4 
4 



o 
o 



How would you rate your fellow zotts members ; 

F. as co-workers? 

G. as to their commitment to the CTveXHll 

objectives of the YCC pragxHm? 

H. as to the±r concern about the en^rrixonineiit ? 

I. as to their knowledge of the errsdiTDninent? 

J. as to their ability to help jajo: Isaxn 
about the environment? 



1 
1 
1 



2 

2 
2 



4 5 
4 . 5 
4 5 



How would you rate the work accomsdlished by 
corps members ait your camp: 

K. as to amount?-' 

L. as to quality? 

ay to its benefit to the envixomnent ? 
N. as to its benefit to the public? 



1 
1 

1 
1 



2 
2 

2 
2 



4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 
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MARK YOUR ANSWERS ON THE ANSWER SHEET 



a 

A 
MX 



^3 
O 
O 

o 



u 



o 
o 



How would you rate tlie e nvironmental 
education you received: 

0. as part of the work program? 

P. as part of lectures, films, or 
classes held in camp? 

Q. as part of recreation or other 

parts of tlie program (informal 
discussion, ecological games, 
reading in tlie library)? 

R. in terms of its application to 
your post-camp life? 



2 3 



2 3 



1 2 3 A 



2 3 



S. How would you rate tlie coordination 

between tlie work and the environmental 
education program — how well did 
one tie Into tlio otlier? 

T. How would you rate your camp as a 
community — a place where 
Interests are sliared and people 
work well and get along well togetlter? 



ANSWER THE NEXT 2 QUESTIONS ONLY IF YOU WERE IN A RESIDENTIAL CAMP 



U. How would you rate the living 
accomodations? 

V. How would you rate tlie recreational 
fncilitlos? 



8 



MARK YOUR ANSWERS ON THE ANSWER SHEET 



w. 



Compared to other summer jobs for 
people your age, how would you 
rale the YCC job you had this summer 

How would you rate the amount of money 
you earned this summer compared to 
what you could have earned at 
another summer job at home? 

Did the staff spend time drilling or 
preparing you for the environmental 
education test? 



1. Yes 



(V 

a 
w 



o 
o 



> 



o 
o 



to 



u 
o 
o 



2. No 



Below are some of tjie things you might have learned this summer. For each 
item indicate on vour nntjwer sheet how much you learned about it this summer. 



AA. 



CC, 



UI). 



General principles of ecology and conservation. 

1. Nothing at all 2. A little 3. Pretty much 4. Very much 

How the things I do affect the environment. 

1. Nothing at all 2. A little 3. Pretty much 4. Very much 

How I can help people in my community become active in working 
on environmental problems. 

1. Nothing at all 2. A little 3. Pretty much 



How to use tools. 

1. Nothing at all 2. A little 3. Pretty much 

How to got along hotter with people my own age. 
1. Nothing at all 2. A little 3. Pretty much 



4. Very much 



4. Very much 



4. Very much 



How to got along better with people of different racial or ethnic 
groups. 

1. Nothing at nil 2. A little 3. Pretty much 4. Very much 

How to work on projects that require teamwork. 

I. Nothing at all 2. A little 3. Pretty much 4. Vai7 much 
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Wlll any of the things you learned this summer be of value to you back 
home? 



GC. 



HI I, 



II, 



General principles of ecology and' conservation. 



1. Not at all 
valuable 
back home 



2. Not very 
valuable 
back home 



Somewhat 
valuab le 
back home 



How the things I do affect the environment, 
1. Not at all 2, 



Not at all 
valuable 
back home 



Not very 
valuable 
back home 



3, Somewhat 
valuable 
back home 



Ve ry 

valuable 
back liome 



Very 

valuable 
back home 



How I can help people in my community become active in working 
on environmental problems. 

1. Not at all 2. Not very 3. Somewhat 4. Very 

valuable valuable valuable valuable 

back home back home back home back home 



JJ. How to use tools. 

1. Not at all 2. Not very 3. Somewhat 4, Very 

valuable valuable valuable valuable 

back home back home back hon>e 'back liome 



KK. 



LL. 



MM, 



NN, 



How to get along better with people my own age, 
1. Not at all 2. Not very 3. Somewhat 4, 



Not at all 
valuable 
back home 



2 . No t ve ry 
valuab le 
back home 



3 • Somewhat 
valuable 
back home 



Very 

valuable 
back home 



How to get along better with people of different racial or etlinic 
groups . 

1. Not at all 2. Not very 3. Somewhat 4. Very 

valuable valuable valuable valuable 

back home back home back homo back home 



How to work on projects that require teamwork. 
1. Not at all 2. Not very 3. Somewhat 4, 



Not at all 
valuable 
back home 



2. Not very 
valuable 
back home 



Somewlia t 
valuable 
back home 



Very 

valuable 
hack home 



In general, do you think the things you learned this summer will 
he valuable to you back home? 

1. Not at all 2. Not very 3, Somewhat 4. Very 

valuable valuable valuable valuable 

back home hack homo back home hack home 



YOU WILL NOW BE GIVEN 
THE ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION TEST BOOKLET. 

YOUR ANSWERS WILL BE MADE ON 
SIDE ONE OF THE ANSWER SHEET 

ERIC 



APPENDIX E 
Technical Tables 
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CHAPTER TWO 

Sconp le Sii^e 

1971 1972 1973 

Total number of enrol lees 2676 3^95 3510 

Total number of U of M sample 2310 3211 3272 



The total number in the Michigan sample Is in all cases smaller than 
the total number of enrol lees. Excluded are three groups: (1) Enrol lees 
in the camp In American Samoa and the one In Puerto Rico were purposely not 
included In this study. (2) One camp In the U.S. did not receive the 
questionnaire materials. (3) A small number of campers provided answer 
sheets which were Incorrectly filled out. 

National Distribution of 15-29 Year Olds in the U.S. by Race as of 1970 

Catecjory Frequency Pe rcen t 

Negro 2,^27,628 12,7 

Native 82,9^0 0 . 

Ame rl can 

Oriental 13^,^18 0,7 

Other 26,290 0.1 ^ 

Spanish 

Heritage-'^ 977.353 5.1 

WhI te 
(Eu rope- 

an stock) 15>5^5,250 81 ,0 

TOTAL 19.193.879 100,0 



^''Spanish heritage'' is based on the use of Pour identifiers; 
(1) Birthplace Is Mexico, Cuba, or Puerto Rico; or (2) Spanish Is 
the "mother tongue" in the householcl; or (3) the surname Is Spanish 
(8,000 name lists published by U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service); or [h) ppoph! identified themselves as beinq of Spanish 
origin. 
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no categories e^ ?rl^°„ "d^rfSI^Uf Thlljelvlr" 

,0^^ pamsh origin; those wishing to do so we^e^^fo o 3' t^e 

Ce^s^: Bu~;d„c ed^a'™? ri;^^;X1r"e"'1 

iv f~ ' »°o'< et PC(2J-ID). In this study, they Tde^uTTi^ qrrirT 
15-lf? year o ds of Spanish herir^n^ r^J. '■"^y aenciried 977,353 
decennial census between qS lnS ol' ^ ^'f ^'^^°vered that in the 
itage had chosen the caLpofv"^^ °I- " °^ ^^^"'^'^ Ren- 

table the number of I5- ^'ye^, o s i d J- f"'. " 
were subtracted fro. L^a egor If % e .'^ a roth''^"'' ^^^'^ 
•data in the above table are taken imm .1 \o-,r. "^^"^^ ' 

Bureau of the Census NnffPH Q. ? c "^^"'^^ reported in 

cne Lensus, Urmed States Summary . Vol. I, 1970. 



CHAPTERS FOUR AND FIVE, 
.'■lultipldi Classification Analyses 



Olass'n^^rlon' A^Il4"r(HCAs)'™ — ' P^-uts f™» „„lt,p,e 

k-k ^nr\ Q ■} I 'y^-"^^ vntAs;. They correspond to summary Tables ^-1 

c ^e n a y' ^inTail 0?^^'' 'T."?^"' ^^^'^^'^ were e 

s";=e;::n^-:n«rl^^^^ 

I. The biyariate re la t ionsh i R„of a predictor had to be 
statistically significant, given the N (usually in 
P^edJcto ^?hi """^'^^ °' categories in' the 

u's:d'f:r;hir;urpo'sT ^^^'^^'^ °^ 

^' Illd fh^r" °I relationship between the predictor 
sensi y^'-'^ble had to make theoretical 

sense. If the scale underlying a predictor was 
ordinal the relationship to the dependent variable 
had to be monotonic or nearly so. If the scale 
underlying the predictor was only nominal then 

• there had to be some theoretical reason supporting 
the obtained pattern. ■'-'na 

^' !alup''h'i'r''i''!,\""^''' ^^^'^^ the obtained beta 
value had to be high enough to indicate that the 

with ot'hl in a Joint prediction 

with otl^er pred ctor variables. Unlike multiple 
regression, it is not possible with MCA to test 
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for the statistical significance of beta. Thus, 
somewhat arbitrary ground rules were used by the 
analyst to make rejections based on this cri- 
terion. 

Finally, differences of interest among subclasses 
of a predictor had, in most cases, to show a 
difference in a mean on the dependent variable 
of at least 15 percent of the standard deviation 
of the dependent variable. 



PEPfcNQENr VARIABLE STMISTICS 



MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 



OEPENOENr VARIABLE H) 
HEAN 

STANDARD DEVIATION 

SUf OF Y 

SU'' CF Y SQUARE 

TOTAL SUM OF SQUARES 

EXPLAINED SUH CF SQUARE 

RESIDUAL SUH OF SQUARES 

NUfBER OF CASES 



53^: 534S5E-8 Gain Score; individual 's post test score 

7.5237761 "^'""^ ^'^ P""^^"^ SCOre 

W, 750668 

21518,000 

78396'). 00 

622067,50 

32022.090 

5900^5.37 



2S60 



The r-umber for whom there were both 
pre 3d post tests. 



PHEC.CTOR SUHHARY STATISTICS 



PREDICTOR 428: «8Q30S1 



NO OF SUM HF PER CLASS 
CUSS CASES WtJGIirS CtNlS MEAN 



0 45 

1 1326 

2 IW 



'li 1.6 B.lim 
1326 <it,'i 11.76772 
U89 52.1 6.38818 



ETA-SOUAKE « 0.6'k'.65329E-02 
cTA « 0.8029031flE-01 

ETA-SOUAREIAOJ). 0.57510138E-02 
ETA(AOJ)» 0.75B35i66F-Ol 



UNADJUSTED, 
DEVIATION FS'OH 
GRAND HEAN COEFFICIENT 



0.92066765 
1.2439'i61 
-1.1355963 



0.14881451 
1.2323112 
-1.1019154 



BETA-SQUARE = 0.61450191E-02 
BETA » 0.78390181E-01 



UNAOJUSTfD UCVIATICN SS » 4010.1797 
ADJUSTED DEVIATION SS • 3822.6177' 



PREUlCTnR 429! 429Q31RC 



ADJUSTED MEAN STAND DEV. 

7.672619B 20.205260 missing data 

8.7560873 13.094099 female 

6.4218607 15.830835 male 



M 

I 



A';v 


N'J OF 


SUM UF 


PER 


CLASS 


CASES 


hFIGlliS 


CfNTS 


M[AN 


0 


50 


50 


1./ 


8.4fi0OJ 


1 

2 


127 


127 


4.4 


1.9527b 


204 


204 


7.1 


b.?(iWl 


3 


38 


3fl 


1.3 


l0..d6K<) 


4 


120 


120 


4.2 


10..125] 


5 


2207 


2267 


79.3 


7.795/6 




54 


54 


1.9 


6.85183 
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UNADJUSTED 
DEVIATION FROM 



GRAND HEAN 


COEFFICIENT 


ADJUSTED MEAN 


0.93622303 


1.0808926 


3.6046666 


-5.W1U211 


-5.3247766 


2.1989994 


'1.75907C4 


-2.0717068 


5.4520693 


3.3446445 


1.6025^95 


9.1863556 


2.6012239 


2,4947414 


10.018517 


0.2n9aHd? 


0.3146128/ 


7,8383884 


0.671S2459 


-0.57291299 


6,950tl629 



ST4NU UEV, 

19. 218624 
15.315651 
16.466522 
13.030465 
13.428029 
14.443H60 
15.565331 



missing data 

Native American, 

Bla.k 

Oriental 

Spanish 

Wliite 

Other 



ETA-SQL'AQc 0^7100912 E-02 BEIA-SOUARE » C.')0't8577'.£-02 
ETA - 0.Sb5l)44Ut-0l BETA t i).95l24006t-0l 

F1A-SQU45.FIAI)J|« 0.659lSlblE-02 
eiAIADJI* 0.tiU9C64()E-0l 

U'iADJUSrt:) nEVlAflCM SS - 6045. B086 
AOJUSreo OtVlAlION SS - 5b2li,li2ai 



PRECICIuP, 



II: llAGENCy 













UNADJUSTED 






•n (IF 


sun GF 


PER 


CLASS 


DEVlAIiCN FRUH 




CLiSS 


USES 


hFIi'iHIS 


CfNTS 


«[AN 


(iRAND m\{ 


COEFFICIENT 


1 
2 


(.JO 




14.0 


1C.1150 


2.5S12237 


2.2944365 




IS'. 


5.4 


10. 7032 


3,2294703 


-0.27924252 


j 




I tit 


5.S 


U.6026 


4.0787878 


3.8089142 






\h 


4.4 


4.3/600 


-3.1477766 


-0.17116547 


5 


1.1 c 

IC'O 


■ill J 


13.3 


7.55520 


0.3148651 lE-OI 


-0.15656900 


6 




W.5 


f-. 41647, 


-1.0873022 


-0.843dl908 



ADJUSTED UtAN STAND DEV, 

9.8182125 15.243283 Natl Park SfVC 

7.2445335 I3.3d7787 BLH 

11.332690 12.999096 Bur ReC 

7.3526iot> 13.077545 Buf Ind Affairs 

7.3672066 16, 830196 Bur Sport Fish. 

6.6799564 14,277418 Forest Service 



ET^SQUAJE . J.|;;a9396E-0l flETA-SyUARE . 0.89464001E-02 
"'l^'^^"* BETA. 0.945854iyE-01 

ETA-SQUAR£(AOJ)» 0.11000991E-01 

ETAIAOJ)' 0.10488564 , 

UNADJUSTED DEVIATION SS » 10070.898 ^ 
ADJUSTED DEVIATION SS , 5565.2656 I 



PREDICTOR 13: 13NHEEKS 



UNADJUSTED 

NO OF SUM OF PER CLASS DEVIATION FRD* 



CLASS CASES HEIGHTS CENTS ■ HEAN GRAND MEAN ' COEFFICIENT ADJUSTED' MFIN STAND DEV. 

5.8500576 14.207207 

?.9^95468 14.824129 eig'ht-'week^es^ion 



4 580 5flO 20 .3 5.07C69 -2.4530869 -1,6737185 5 HBOnsTft u Jfirin? f 
« 8, 14781 0.62403011 O.'Sl' 7. ' ! 



ETA-SQUARE 0. 70379637E-02 8EIA-S0UARE 0.32763216E-U2 
cTA 0.83892584E-01 BETA = 0. 572J9160E-01 

ETA-Sv)UANEIAUJ|s 0.10986328E-02 
tTAIADJls 0.33145629E-01 

UNADJUSftD DfcVfATIUN SS : 4378.0898 
A^JU-^fE"^ ntViATIONSS. 2033.0933 
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PREOICTCR K33; K33IRP 





m OF 


SUP OF 


PER 


CUSS 


CAS£S 


wncHis 


CENTS 


1 




240 


8.7 


2 


295 


2S5 


10.3 


3 


598 


• 598 


20.9 


^ 


m 


773 


27.0 


5 


671 


671 


23.5 


6 


251 


251 


3.8 


? 


24 


24 


0.8 



CLASS 
MEAN 

4.20161 
7.5331)5 
6.20401 
7.57309 
0.64382 
8.89243 
26.7917 



UNAnjUSTEO 
DEVIATION FROM 
GRAND MEAN 



COEFFICIENT ADJUSTED MEAN STAND l)EV. 



-3.3221636 
0.59274673E- 
-1.3197632 
0.49jl5453£- 
1.1200390 
1.3686533 
' 19.267868 



-2.7720833 
0.56808716 
-1.4771910 
0.15942496 
0.60289168 
1.7046785 
18.650631 



ETA-SQUARE » 0,2251 1326E-01 
ETAs 0.15003777 

ETA-SQUARF|A0J)= ' 0.14237046E-01 
ETA|ADJ)» 0.11931908 



BETA-SQUARE ^ 0,20330761E-Ol 
BETA = 0.14258599 



UNADJUSrEO DEVIATION SS 
ADJUSTED DEVIATION SS 



14003.566 
12647.105 



4.7516928 
8.0918627 
6.0465851 
7.6832008 
8.1266670 
9.2284546 
26.174454 



12.337350 
,16.951684 
14.287729 
16.237355 
13.637409 
10.611333 
18.436682 



<^ level of interp relat 

tihOartiki^^MHi^ 



igh level of interp relat 
and participation 



ANAIYSIS sura STATISTICS 



K-SflUAREO (UNAUJUSTEDI » PROPORTION OF VARIATION EXPLAINED BY FITTED HOOEL « 0.05148 
ADJUSTMENT FOR DEGREES OF FREEDOM » 1.0070^ 



Jf- 



♦♦*HUITIPLE R lAOjUSIEDl - 0.21165 MULTIPLE R-SDUARED lADJUSTEDI « 0.04480 



DEPENDENT VARIABLE 534! 534S5E-e 
LISTING OF BETAS IN DESCENDING ORDER 



RANK 

1 
I 
i 
4 
S 



VAR. NO. 


NAME 


1433 


1433IRP 


429 


429031RC 


U 


11 AGENCY 


428 


42B030S)( 


13 


13N.(EEK5 



BETA 

0.14258599 

0.95124006E-01 

0.94585419E-01 

0.78J90181E-01 

0.57239160E-01 



ERid 
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.DEPENDENT VARIABLE STATISTICS 



DEPENDENT VARIABLE (Yi v'mrmr"c;;^~r~-r / 

^^^"^f^^tion 1 = 1 really likedT^ 7"T^'^~ 

HEAN . i.3^,.3,2 '"^'"^^^ •■■-5=1 real ly disl iked it) 

5TANCARC DEVIATION » mmv 

mm -r-^cn.ooco-- ™ . 

SUM 01 Y SQUARE , 6«03.(1000 

rOTAL SUH OF SQUARES » IC8S.?570 



ErPLAnrDTur[)rSQUARe"~~H-3;i77^9 

"RfSIOUAL SUH OF SQUARES « %b,im 

'ndhber nf C4SES '\ 2m 



PHEDICTOR SUIWARY STATISTICS 



PREDICTOR ^29: mmC 



NO OF SUH OF PER 



CLASS 


CASES 


WEIGHTS 


0 


9 


9 


I 


U2 


Wl 


2 


216 


216 


) 


«3 


«3 


* 


126 


126 


5 


2386 


23fl6 


6 • 


5') 


~" 59 



CUSS 
HEAN 



0. 3 K'UUf 

1.56338 
7.2 1.5f?96 

1. ^ 1.279C7 
^.2 1.30682 
8C.0 1.31727 

2.0 'l.i;25V' 



ETA-SQUARE = 
ETA ' 



UNADJUSTED 
DEVIATION PROP 
GRAND HEAN 



-0.235423A9 

0.21584606 

0.2^042797 
-0.6fl465233E-01 

0.49290657E-fll 
-0.30267715E-01 
-0.19499207 



-0.19132765 ■ 

0.19144118 

0.21608061 
-0.16562507E-01 
-0.31327903E-01 
-0.2473N733E-01 
-0.14320654 



0.22516139E-01 
0. 15005380 



BETA-SDUAPF « 
BETA 



0.16905554E-01 
0.1 3002133 



±l1:15y^''E(ADjl=__ 0. 2054<529£-01 
EtAlADJI« 0 . 14 33 3361 



UNADJUSTED DEVIATION SS 
ADJUSTED DEVIATION SS 



« 24,541626 
' 18.426331 



1.1557064' 

1.5389748 

1.5636139 

1.3309717 

1.3162060 

l.3227<)49 

1.2043276 



"b.33333333 
0.65736190 
0.79^29580 
0.62964772 
0.67027594 
0.57437545 

' 0. 36263211 



o 
I 



COEFFICIENT ADJUSTED HEAN STAND DEV. 



mi 55 ilig" cTala 
fJative American 
Slack 
Oriental 

Spanish 
white 

Other 
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NO OF SUH OF PER CLASS 
CLASS CASES HEIGHTS CENTS HF4N 



UNADJUSTED 
DEVIATION FROH 
GRAND HEAN COEFFICIENT 



ADJUSTED HEAN STAND OEV, 



* 582 582 \<i,T\,2m 
8 2399 2399 flO.5 1.37599 



-0.'H72943i -0.97't6766lE-0ri, 2500658 
0,2B455734E-01 0.2364ai9lE-0l 1.3711815 



ETA-SQUARE » Q.')12R'i923E-02 
ETA ■ 0.955«3146E-01 



BETA-SOUARE » 0.63035265E-02 
BETA = 0.79391758E-01 



ETA-SQU1R£(A0J|"c 0.64617991E-02 
ETA(A0JI= 0.803E5327E-01 



0.53636721 fouTTveek?- 
0.61698811 eight weeks 



UNADJUSTED DEVIATION SS = S.94?6679 
ACJUSTEC DEVIATION SS ' «,e7C5759 



.PRFOICTOR h: UR7NRR5 



NO OF SUH OF PER CLASS 
JIASS CASES WEIGHTS CENTS HEAN 



1 1999 

2 597 

3 385 



1999 67.1 1.31015 
597 20.0 1.4^72A 
355 12.9 1.38701 



UNADJUSTED 
DEVIATION FRDf" 

_GRANMEAN_ COEFFICIENT ^ADJUSTED HEAN STAND OEV. 



"0.37379265E-01 -0,32905914E-01 1.3116276 
0.997018815-01 0.11605722 1.4635906 
0.3947B302E-01 -C.91099218E-02 1.3384237 



ETA-SQOA RE » J.e55T68a4E-02 
ETA i" o;9250778CE-or' 

£TA-$OUAR£l*OJ)« 0.48e53l59E-C2 



.ETA14CJI« 0.65«^!029£-CI 



B£TA-j_QUARE 0,93926B25E-02 
BETA a' 0.96915841E-01 



JNAjDjySTEOjlEVIAT.IQN SS « 9.3275137 
ADJUSTED DEVIATION SS'*"' 10.237623" 

PREDICTOR SUHHARY STATIST Ii;S 



0.59599256 TBS idential/J-dav 
0,60974736 non-pes identTal 
0.62361318 residentlal/5"day 



I 

I 



PREDICTOR 1T33; lTf3TRT 



NO OF SUH' 01= PER 
CLASS CASES WErCfl7'S CENfS 



7 



m 

340 
611 
792 
715 
247 
~24" 



252 
340 
611 
792 
715 
247 
"2V 



11'. 4 
20.5 
26.6 
24.0 

ca" 



CL'ASS 
HEAN 

I'.'l6190" 

1.55588 

1.44681 

1. 26894 

1.20000 

1.10526 

'u'cooao" 



UNADJUSTED 
DEVIATION' FROH 
GRAND HEAN 

"T.41437054 
0,20834732 
0.99273662E-fll 
-0.7B595161E-01 
-0.14753437 
-0.24227142 
■^0.34753^8 



COEFFICIENT ADJUSTED HEAN STAND DEV. 



0.45281118 ' 

0.17134404 

0.11366850 
-Q.flC743l94£-01 
-0.15066528 
-0,23907632 
-0.46222fi27 ~' 



ETA-SflUARE « 
ETA » 



0.93491137E-01 
0. 3057631'; 



BETA-SflUAPE 
BETA = 



« 0.10109150 
0. 31794888 



JTA-SOUAREIADJU 0.67?fi2476E-Cl 
ETAlioii*" 0.296(1840 



1.8003445 
1.5188780 
1.4612026 
1.2667904 
1,1968589 
1.1034576 
0,88530791 



'0,83191874 
0.70384162 
0.63635911 
0.52703871 
0.46802523 
0.30751534 

'0.0 



low reverbTTrTterp relat 
and participation 



eve I ofinterp reiat 
and participation 



O NADJlSTfO CEVIAIION SS = 101.90138 
ERJCDJUSTEC DEVIATION SS ■ 110.16546 
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ANALYSIS SUHHARV STATISTICS 



« 



R-SOUAREO lirNAOJUSTEOVrpROPORTinN'OFTjflmONlXPLAINED'B^ FITTED HOOEL »'"0.13i"8r' " 
AOJUSTHENT FOR DEGREES OF FREEDCH » 1.00506 

♦♦♦NUlTlPLEl"" I ADJUSTED) 0,3569r~MUlTlPLETSQUAlED (ADJUSTEOl » 0.127(3 



DEPENDENT VARIABLE Wl! 4C1Q^ 



lisTiYg of betTs'i'n o"escenoing"oh1)Er~ 



RANK 

_1 
T 
3 



VAR. NO. 



JA33 
13 



NAHE 



n33IRP 



42Sg31RC 
HR7NRR5 
13NWEEKS 



BETA 



0.3179*888 
0.13002133" "' 
CWISBUE-Ol 
0.79394758E-01 



•♦♦MULTrpLE R TaWUSM"- MSfiST HULTIPLE R-SQUARED (ADJUSTEOr«'O.T27V3~ 



0 
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"STflnr»Vc I^VIMIin" ~s'C.5Ff-jT(;b3 ^ ■■ — 



^^^^^^ ~ — 



.. y-s 



UN^OJISPO " . ^ ^ 



I) 


•■•5 


6"! 


J. I 




I 




Ml 






I 




hd- 


iVi" 




) 














"12T 






S 




?m 






6 




h'] 


?.') 


3.175^1) 



• ■' *'"Lo jpanis 



"Rfnicr.i^ '.?i;!4?7iTjcn ~ ■ - 



0 






1.9 






8 




.ii 


l.l 




-J. 


c 


1,11, 


4/4 


ISO 






ID 


IP' 








iM [';•.' 


P 


1 


!(.-'. 


= 






1 - 






I'-.! 


3,J;^^• 




C 


L 


'1 


C.l 




c.>! 



"M-:!-q;11'-.;;.' r::':^'"^ eighth grade 

•'''''-1.1 (l.'i '''''.-fr^r'-jl 



ninth grade 



pprrTn^ l-ioj! iRDFFcrF. Coiiibmation va r i ab l e of IRP ai^d Rai ln g of EE — : — 

'OfJAiiju^no ' ■■ 

Nr 'If sii'i np pfi( CI?.';'; civiMirM t^prv 



iMiim l(W ratliiy of EE t Ikh 

(VMTTr?6? higfi-rar l i iy uf EE > irp 
FiA-v;u«'i =''o.'.NHsTi?l-oT InKsgiAVfi '");h^)')^^'^'4be'-uI ' — — — 




2.ii';''F7 

2.^F]M 
3.i;)7('0 

:i.7' 3.2cn^:' 



Cl^cil^O/g C.I')'7m417 1.2UCI)a36 
_C."i-i'^PSl 0.?"^-'MI3 3.3';01MJ 



e.r;C^7,':219 



C.6?G*i;li3^ 



3.''7 770?0 



I 

I 



LKH^'i- ('^ -IMS IN CfSCaOlN'G tkr.L'' 



VV. \M. 



[Ki"iifr= 



HFTi 



159 



4/0 



'(:'fC;c:rii 
4;';Q3ipr,' 



DFPFNPE'JT ViRIilllf STAIinir,!; 



Sll" OF Y ^Olllf.P 

THAI fjF SOllAPES ' l?C?,6Aq 

mt\m sin if <ioujR: = 113. 2-045 

»rsioiiu su« HF SQijAPFS = iifl?,'nr, 

'iiw^Fi PF rA<;fs « iio'i 



■ 71: imw^i TEAHLRN 



PIFnirri"! SIIVMA7Y UATISTICS 



PRFHICTrp ^2fl. 42qoioj)i 



N'l Of SUM HF PFR CL15S 

CLtSi; KHGHTS CFNTS HFAN 

^ 94 1.8 3.2^513 

' l^^d I'll-) 3wAS7B 



U'IAOJIj!;!?!) 
DFVIATirH F'Of 
CRAW ^'PAN 



CCEFFICIENr AUUSTFD mH STAMO DEV. 



-fl.71<?4900'iF-01 -0.7A?,42/,5'»5-01 ?. 2607336 
fl.o5J??P65F-01 0.916'^'i61?F-.)l 3.4;V1314 
-C.P?5';?5?5E-01 -0.R3636'R4f-0l •.253 7403 



FTl-f,;i|A"':|AnJl= C.1^4M3aCF-Cl 



PFTA-SQUA«F = n.l76166')7F-01 
(IfTA = 0.1327279? 



i|'nji?.I|=i> mWlVi IS = 26.211792 
Arji|':Trf nFVIA1ir\ ; 22.Siifli3? 



0.73937012 missing data 
o.6)3;27P3 female 
0.6fli?60i5 male 



' "11 S'lM PF m ClASI 

riMs rv;v, wights cfks hfan 



2C17 



?0'7 67. "i 3.3^^24 
19. -i 3.1=4-'4 
392 U.a 3.2«9^0 



llNWJllSTFn 
CFVIMICN FR(;»» 



coffficifmt Ar.iiisTEc stavq rfv. 



C.SMS^CMP-Ol 0.6476rtfl27f-Jl ?.iOl6447 
-0.14M'4i,: -0.1R54^1',6 .MSI^^i.,? 
-0.7ilJ7?Hqc-0! -O.^AViOliAr-Ol ?.rH2fil5C) 



'='A-!i.)'IA:<,; e 0.160j5?4CE-01 

FrA-V^ilA-i (Arjh 0.1't4?'';"^P-Cl 
ETAMrjIs 0.1201C700 



,„„<^„Mi-''I^n OFVIATIHN SS ' ?n.<;7f5?» 



9EIA-<:0WRE = C. 227(i46?4F-01 
Pi^TA : 0.!'iC'17C?0 



o.63f!'!?oic residential/7-day 
'iM'^mn non-res identic! 
c.t^rifG33 residential/S-day 







sir< OF 






PFVinifM FOG" 












HEIGHTS 


CFMS 






CfEFFlCIENT 


frjii!;m 


STf'l) OEV. 


1 






f.'t 


3.C1371 




-C.21?1')I61 




o.7nM?';t 


? 






11. « 


3.1<!1=? 


-0. f'^7 


-0.1fl'i?fi^'. 




C.Mt'i27?5 


1 




6H 






-C.'"t7M-'^l[-C! 


-O.cKiiVi'.J,';-!)) 






•'f 












c.''^';7p.to"C.] 


■•..''*7n?3S 




f, 


T!^ 


71' 










'77W 




/> 


?V 


IV 














7 


■1 ^ 


?-\ 


C.I 








:■.■'..)?]■;'. 


0.}'i "t43!2 



cTa-r);iiA^.- 



low level of interp relat 
and participation 



hi^h level of^ interp relat 
and |.artic(pat(on 



Ml.MVSIS STMrt^ STHISTICS 



I 



**>^*'!i|T|p|c p (Acjii'irtn) = o.3^^M HULTPLF "^-^oiiAPFr (^ojisit-n = o.o^i°7 



^■(^iiMIPtr: PfJU^JFM O.^^jM '■^ifl.TIPl.c '^-SOil^-C l^fMljUfn = i\y\iKl 



EKLC 



nrpfMorNT u^m,? siAiiqir/, 

^"'^"^^ - "''^nr, How .uch learned aboot how to use tools (1 = nothing at all ... 
' " - = k - very much) 

^"^^^^ = ICM'.OOC 

SUM, nr. Y s!j(i.v^- , 
f^HilNfC Vim i;f <;ijijat; = 



N"" !■= m nr pi ^ 



(|^i(\njll<;r;T 



AOJUSIcn *IFI!V STUNO CEV, 



|4V.t 



W' '•1.' '.I'OM 
If).^ '.VHP? 



'I.IHA'./.!) J.niT'.M'i 



HI = Clin'!??'',; 
HMMll' ',),l?!T'?;l'i 



"Hi* - J.lSHn?iJ) 



(;.87%o5P? missing data 

female 
0.SO145JO0 male 
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in 
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III 
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101 
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'J I'll 
-:.ni I'l," 



J. 7104 'n I 



?.':,)M' "il 



f.'7i';';6|q NPS 
:.'!iMii44 BLM 
c.n^VC7Ki BuRec 
P.7fnA?«c BIA 

::.''7f4?',n rj 













II^MlJiM- ^ 








m 






CLASS 


TA/S 


^•■if;nT:, 








1 












2 






















'CI )1 


























6 












7 




1^ 






O.MliiS?7ij 









srfiM'^ rrv. 












■01 




.^.7;-]2:^? ■ 








':.7':<,SMc> 



































low level of interp relat 
and particip 



high level of interp relat 
and ^iartlcip 



unrji/jirr. nrvnrif\ : 'i\v,,:r* 



00 

I 



ll^n^. ^1 Mir, i'l I' Ml'. , nr.. . . 

lo/ 

ERIC 



